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VALEDICTORY,. 


By the following proceedings, it will be no- 
ticed that our connection with the Journal ceases 
from to-day’s issue. We leave it, with regret 
that we could not have better subserved the 
educational interests of our young State, during 
our brief editorial career. Thanking our rea- 
ders for their patience, we wish them WELL 
AND Farsweii!! Commending to their favor 
the incoming board of editors, as gentlemen 
well fitted for tho task they have undertaken, 
we wish them and the Journal every success. 
Again, we say VALE ET VALETE. 


At a meeting of the editors of the Wisconsin 
Educational Journal, convened at Milton, pur- 
suant to call, on the 13th November instant,— 
Messra A. J. Craig, W. ©. Dustin, G. S. Dodge 
and A. C. Spicer present. A. J. Craig was 
called to the chair, and A. C. Spicer appointed 
Secretary. 

On motion of Geo. 8. Dodge, J. G. MeMynn 
of Racine, was elected Local Editor of the Jour- 
nal for,the ensuing year, and empowered to enter 
into a contract with responsible publishers for 
printing 2000 copies of the “ Wisconsin Jour- 
NaL uF Epucation,” ina style uot inferior to 
the Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

The Local Editor was appointed Treasurer of 
the Board. 

On motion of Mr. Dustin, the Local Editor 
was authorized to employ canvassing agents for 
the Journal at a rate of compensation not ex- 
ceeding 25 per cent. on the subscription price. 

Voted that the salary of the Local Editor shall 
be $500 per year. 

Mr. G. S. Dodge tendered his resignation as 
a member of the Board of Editors. 

A. J. CRA£G, Chairman. 

A. C. Spicer, Sec’y. 
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TEACHIERS? INSTITUTE. 





Wavxesna, Oct. 15, 1855, 

Meeting convened pursuant to call, and or- 
ganized by choosing E. Enos, Jr., Chairman, 
and O. R. Bacon, Secretary, pro tem. 

On motion, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to report a Constitution, preparatory to 
organizing a Teachers’ County Association. 

The Committee reported the following Con- 
stitution, which, on motion, was adopted : 
CONSTITUTION OF WAUKESHA COUNTY 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
NAME. = 

This Socicty shall be called “The Waukesha 

County Teachers’ Association.” 
OBJECTS, 

The objects of this Association shall be to 
improve Teachers, by elevating the standard of 
qualification for the profession, by affording 
means for an interchange of views, and by ynit- 
ing in fraternal co-operation all who are engag- 
ed in the great work of popular education. 

OFFICERS. 

The officers of this Association shall consist 
of a President, Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot, and 
shall perform the duties of their respective offi- 
ces, according to the regulations of similar or- 
ganizations, 

They shalt continue in office one year, or till 
others are chosen in their places. 

RULES. 

The parliamentary rules of deliberative 
bodies shall be the common law of the Associa- 
tion. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Teachers may become members of this Asso- 
ciation, by subscribing their names to this Con- 





stitution. Honorary members may be elected 
by a unanimous vote of the Association. Town 
Superintendents shall be considered ex-officio 


members. 
AMENDMENTS, 


This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote, at any regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association then proceeded to ballot 
for permanent officers, with the following result: 

President—E. Enos, Jr. 

Vice President—A. A. GRirFiTH. 

Secretary—O. R. Bacon. 

Treasurer—L. C. SiyYE. 

On motion, the President appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare business for the Association. 


Tuxspay, Oct. 16,9 A. M. 

Association met. Minutes of yesterday read 
and approved. Order of business, as reported 
by the Committee, taken up. 

1. Grammar, under the direction of A. A. 
Griffith. 

2. Arithmetic, by G@ W. Burchard. 

3. Discussion of the question, ‘‘What is the 
best method of securing order in Common 
Schools ?”* 

During which the hour for recess having ar- 
rived, the Association adjourned. 

14 o'clock P. M. 

Association met, and took up the order of 
business, as follows : 

-1. Orthography and Orthoepy, by 0. R. 
Bacon. e 

2. Civil Government, by A. A. Griffith. 

3. Reading, by Mr. Cady. 

After which, by unanimous vote of the Asso- 
ciation, the order of business was laid on the 
table, and Mr. Griffith requested to give the 
class some examples in Elocution. 

After which, the discussion of the question 
of “Order in Common Schools” was resumed, 
and, after remarks by various. members, the 
Association adjourned. 

Wenpnespay, 9 A. M. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

_ Order of business to-day similar to that of 
yesterday. 

Various Committees were appointed to,report 
before final adjournment. 

The Association then listened to a lecture on 
Physiology and Hygiene, by Prof. J. H. Ma- 
goflin, of Carroll College. Aiter which, reports 
of Corumittees occupied the time till final ad- 
journment. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEXT BOOKS. 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of Text Books, beg leave to report, for 
want of time and opportunity to examine the 
different new books used in schools, they are 
unable to recommend to the extent they desire ; 
but would call the attention, of District Boards 
and teachers to. the following list, believing the 
several works named to. be as nearly faultless as 
any that have come under their notice : 


Sanders’ New Series of Readers, including 
“The Young Lagies’ Reader.” 

Thomson’s Arithmetical Series. 

Marcius Wilsen’s Series of Histories, and 
Historical Chart. 

Sanders’ and Merrell’s. Elementary, Chart, and 
Sanders’ New Speller, 

Smith’s Series. Primary and Quarto Geogra- 
phy. 

McElligott’s Debater and Analizer. 

Green’s Elements of Grammar. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 


report as follows: 


Whereas, we who have attended the sessions 
of the Waukesha County. Teachers’ Association, 
have been highly interested in its meetings, and 
very much instructed ia the great practical du- 
ties of school teaching, by the mutual dissemina- 
tion of. practical views on the subject; and 





whereas, we deem it of great importance that 
the Teachers of our County be better qualified 


The Committee on Resolutions beg leave-to. 





for the diseharge of their manifold duties ;. thero- 


ore, 

Resolved, That we send greeting to our fel- 
low Teachers throughout the country a cordial 
invitation to meet.us in our subsequent gather- 
erings, so that we may mutually assist each oth- 
er in the necessary work of elevating the stan- 
dard of qualifications of Teachers of Public 
Schools. Also, 

Resolved, That we will use our best endea- 
vors to secure a general attendance of Teachers 
at our next meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association 
are due, and are hereby extended, to the several 
gentlemen who have acted as Teachers during 
the sessions of the Association. 

Resolved, That the Association tender their 
thanks to the Trustees of the Congregational 
Society, for the free use of their house during 
its sessions. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the Secretary furnish copies 
of the proceedings of this Association for pub- 
lication in the papers of this place and Mil- 
waukee. : 

On motion, the Association adjourned, to 
meet at Waukesha, Feb. 12, 1856, at ten o’- 


clock A. M. 0. R. BACON, Sec. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE TEACHERS? INSTITUTE, 





The Fond du Lac County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: convened in the Congregational Church, in 
Rosendale, on Monday, Oct. 8th, 1855, and 
continued in session as an Institute during the 
week. 

There were forty-four members in atten- 
dance. 

The time was occupied by Recitations, Dis- 
cussions and Lectures. 

Evening Lectures—E, Hodges, o/ Fond du 
Lac; C. C. Bayley, of Waupun; Allen Gibson, 
of Fond du Lac; W. P. Bartlett, of Maine ; 
J. N. Cundall, of Rosendale. 

Class Instructors—E. Hodges, Allen Gib- 
son, A. A. Griffith, W. VanNess, W. P. Bart- 
lett, Mrs. Phebe Tabor, Sarah A. Henry. 

Original Essays were read during the week 
by the following persons: Geo. N. Willard, 
Phebe Tabor, and Theresa H, Edsell. 

The Committee consisting of C. C. Bayley, 
E. Hedges and Miss L, M. Ward, to whom was 
referred the subject of recommending some 
means of making this Institute more generally 
useful, reported in part as follows: 

“We would recommend that the Rev. J. N- 
Cundall and W. VanNess be appointed a Com. 
mnittee from this Institute, authorized to asso- 
ciate with themselves such co-laborers as they 
find practicable, and deem expedient, to can- 
vass this County, and awaken a greater interest 
on the subject of schools.” 

The report was adopted, and farther time 
given to the committee to report other means. 

The following resolutions, offered by Mr. 
Hoyt, were passed by the citizens in attendance, 
Friday evening, and were responded to in ber 
half ofthe Institute, in a few brlef remarks, by 
W. VanNess : 

“Whereas, we, the citizens of Rosendale, 
during the past session of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, of the County of Fond du Lac, have been 
agreeably and profitably instructed and enter- 
tained, and, whereas we feel ourselves under 
deep and lasting obligations to the Institute for 
the favor conferred upon us, therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby tender the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Institute, our most sincere 
thanks for the distinguished honor conferred 
upon our town, inselecting it as the place of 
holding their present session. 

Kesolved, That 'we hereby offer our most 
grateful acknowledgements. to the gentlemen 
who have so ably lectured.during the various 
evenings for our instruction, affording a rare oo 
casion of intellectual enjoyment. 

Resolved, That we take this occasion to ren- 
der our public tribute of praise to Mr. A.-A. 
Griffith, who, in the elegant and chaste elocu- 
tionary exercises with which he has entertained 
us, has awakened within us feelings of lasting 
gratitude towards himself and a dp admira- 


ees 


NO. 12. 





_ Resolyed, That we hereby concur in the prin- 
ciples and objects of the Teachers’ Institute, 
and that we deeply sympathize with its mem- 
bers in their efforts to elevate the condition of our 

hools, which subject we would com- 
mend to the more earnest attention of the citi- 
zens of our county, as one which deeply con- 
cerns every patriot, interested in the safety and 
prosperity of American Institutions.” 


The following persons were elected honorary 
members of the Assogiation: A, A. Griffith, 
Allen Gibson, W. P. Bartlett, and the Hon. 
Bertine Pinckney. 


On Saturday, after other business, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. made the following re- 
port, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That, as music is now considered 
asan exercise both necessary and desirable to 
be taught in our comngon schools, it is the duty 
of teachers to qualify themselves for teaching it, 
and that hereafter it be considered as one of the 
branches. to be taught in this Institute. 

Resolved, That the. “ Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association” is well calculated to elevate 
the standard of education in this State; there- 
fore it is. the special privilege of every teacher 
to attend the annual sessions, and thereby ex- 
hibit a desire to become better qualified for his 
vocation. 

Resolved, That our thanks. are due, and are 
hereby. tendered to Mr. A. A. Griffith of Mil- 
waukee, for his valuable instructions in elocu- 
tion and reading; that we recommend him as 
an able and accomplished Tegcher of Elocution; 
and that we cordially invite him to meet us at 
our next session. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby ten- 
dered to the Lecturers and, Class Instructors, 
who have favored us with their services during 
the present session; to the. Rev. Mr. Cundall 
for his efforts in our behalf;, to Dr. Hall for his 
lecture, and experiments in. Chemistry ; to the 
congregational society for the use of their church; 
and ta. the people of Rosendale for their gener- 
ous hospitality, their so kipdly and earnestly 
expressed interest in our efforts and their desire 
to help forward the cause of Education. 


Afier remarks by the Rev. H. W. Wolcott 
and others, the Association adjourned. 
W. VAN NESS, Pres’t. 
Gro. N. Witxarp, Secretary pro tem. 








CARROLL COLLEGE. 


From. the College Student. 

Carroll College was chartered by the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Wisconsin, and the Act of 
Incorporation approved on the 3lst of Jan., 
1346, and takes precedence. of all similar insti- 
tutions in the State in order of time. 
owing toa variety of causes, little more was 
accomplished towards its efficient organization 
than the perpetuity of its chartered privileges, 
until within the last five years. Since the ear- 
liest settlement of Waukesha, there has been, 
with but little interruption, kept up. a good 
Classical School, affording facilities for the ac- 
quisition of a good Academical Education, of 
which, many have availed. themselves, not only 
in the. immediate vicinity. of Waukesha, but 
from various parts of the State and from other 
States. Prairieville Academy was incorporated, 
and in successful operation, at what is now call- 
ed Waukesha, for several years before a, College 
was thought of for the State or Territory of 
Wisconsin, and was the germ of Carro!} College, 
whose original Charter was an enlargement and 


Although, 


modification of the Charter of Prairieville 


Academy. The stone building in which “ the 
Waukesha Female Seminary” is now conducted 
was erected by the enterprise of the’ earliest 
settlers of our village, and continued to be the 
educational attraction of tie plage, until the 
erection of the Oollege Kdifice, now crowning 
the beautiful eminence within the southern sec- 


‘tion of the village site, on alot of ten acres, 


donated for that purpose by Messrs. Cutler and 


‘Dakin. 


The earliest attempts at establishing a Classi- 
cal School in Waukesha, it is believed, were 
made by Silas Chapman, Esq:, now of Milwau- 
kee, who opened the new Acadamy, receiving 








tion for the beautiful etudy of which he is so 
able a Professor. 


as pupils both sexes and all ages that felt dis- 
posed to avail themselves of his instruction 
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which, in the then incipient stages of the settle- 
ment of the country, was scarcely sufficient to 
sustain an academical establishment. He was 
succeeded by Eleazer Root, the late Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in this State, through 
whose agency the Academy’s Charter was modi- 
fied and enlarged into the existing Charter of 
Carroll College by the Territorial Legislature of 
1846. Mr. Root continued to carry on the in- 
struction of the now modified Educational Es- 
tablishment, until his removal to Madison ubout 
the close of 1849, during which time Rev. J. 
W. Sterling, now Professor in the State Uni- 
versity at Madison, was more or less engaged in 
the supervision of the classical studies of the 
pupils. In the autumn of 1849, Rev. L. i. 
Root took charge of the establishment, and con- 
tinued to prosecute its interests through the 
eusuing winter and summer, alone. In the au- 
tumn of 1850, Rev. J. A. Savage, having been 
elected to, and having accepted the Presidoncy 
of Carroll College, arrived, and was associated 
with Professor Root, by whom still the instruc- 
tion was conducted till his resignation in the 
autumn of 1852. 

The new College Edifice having been erected 
in the meantime, and in readiness for occupancy, 
onthe 1st of January, 1853, the Preparatory 
Department was opened in the building, where 
the instruction is now prosecuted, under the 
supervision of the President, assisted by Rev. 
Joel Huntington, now deceased, and by Profes- 
sor Sydney A. Bean, as exigencies required.— 
The President has conducted, up to the close of 
the last Collegiate year in July last, the instruc- 
tion of the Preparatory Department and the 
Collega Classes, Professor Bean having mainly 
the charge of the Mathematical Department. 

The progress of Carroll College, from its in- 
cipiency up to the present time, has been sub- 
ject to no more interruptions than are usually 
incident to all similar enterprises ina new coun- 
try. Indeed, it is rather matter of surprise to 
many, how an institution should have been 
founded in so short a time, on so secure and 
broad a basis as this, with resources which have 
been at command, and in competition with so 
many kindred enterprises. It now has a beau- 
tiful and commodious edifice, on a spacious and 
unrivalled site; a growing Library of over a 
thousand volumes; Philosophical and Chemi- 
eal Apparatus; a Cabinet, attractive and grow- 
ing daily; a full Preparatory Department, and 
three respectable College Classes, Freshman, 
Sophomore and Junior; and a Faculty, as enu- 
merated in a late circular, to which has lately 
been added Princip. Prep. Department, Pro- 
fessor J. H. Magoffin, M. D. 

The present Collegiate Year opens with fat- 
tering | rospects and indicates a growing inter- 
est in this institution throughout the surround, 


inz commu ities. As the oldest chartered in. 


. stitution of the kind in the State, and possessing 


facilities and a Jocation second to no other in the 
State, Carroll College claims the right of mak- 
ing its appeal to the Friends of Education 
throughout the State for their co-operation and 
fostering patronage. She would not interfere 
with any kindred enterj‘rise in the West; but 
asa pioneer in the work of Collegiate Educa 
tion, she would claim a special interest in the 
consideration of the Friencls of Classical and 
Scientific Education, whose eympathies it will 
be her earnest endeavor not to abuse. Her ca- 
reer, like the State which embosoms her, is but 
just opening to be developed by the coming fu- 
ture. She is one of the stones in the founda- 
tions which are here being laid for future gen- 
erations, and the hope is indulged, that the 
superstructure will elicit the encomiums of pos- 
tcrity. Some one has said, that “Colieges are 
like cities—they are never completed.” Addi- 
tions, modifications and improvements will ever 
be desirable, and it is ‘‘a consumation devoutly 
to be wished” by every good citizen, that en- 
larg t, accessions and embellishment may 
be given to all our literary institutions. May 
Corroll College be constantly eliciting the foster- 
ing eare, and gathering around her the sympa- 
ties of every good citisen in the land, and eon- 
tinue tobe remembered in their prayers and 
benefactions. 8. 








Woman lest Paradise to make man happy ; 
he deserves purgatory if he makes her wretched 





UNIVERSITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


— 


The University of Wisconsin is situated on a 
beautiful eminence, one mile west of the Capi- 
tol. The grounds flank the Fourth Lake, and 
are in full view of the Third. It is universally 
agreed that a superior site for an institution of 
the kind does not exist in the country. Some 
part of the grounds is covered with a natural 
grove, and the remainder is planted with choice 
shade trees, and—what strikes us a most judi~ 
cious arrangement and one alike provident of the 
mora] and physical health of the students—sev- 
eral hundreds of different kinds of fruit trees.— 
This will render the cultivation of fruit in that 
neighborhood by the citizens, a comparatively 
practicable operation. 

Not many years ago when we used to take 
our “lonely walks” along the shady banks of the 
lake, ascend the heights and look down on the 
plains around, then solitary unbroken forests of 
trees—scarcely a roof was in sight, west of the 
Capitol. Now the indications are that the Uni- 
versity will not be long in the suburbs. The 
bustle of business is on west King street, and a 
line of “ country residences” stretches as far be- 
yond as the eye canreach. In the general 
prosperity of the city the University shares.— 
At first it opened in a single room, and muster- 
ed only a dozen or so of students. But it was 
fortunate in the possession of determined men 
who were not tobe daunted by discourage- 
ments, but, notwithstanding the inability of the 
Institution to contribute even toward their nec- 
essary support, looked for-vard to the distant 
future to perfect their plans and carry out their 
great and wise purpose. The University it is 
true, was in the possession of land, but like 
many other owners of real estate, at that time, 
una!le to realize from it without great sacrifices, 
which the regents and faculty, with a wisdom 
now apparent forebore to make. This course 
called for a great self sacrifice on the part of the 
teachers employed, which they willingly bore. 
We know they were for some time unable to 
obtain their salaries. It also brought upon 
them the reproaches of those who without tak 
ing the trouble to investigate, charged upon 
them negligence and disregard of public in- 
terest. 

We mention these facts, and refer to the his- 
tory of the University because we have often 
heard it spoken of and seen it treated as if gold 
was showered down upon it from the first, and 
it was the solitary and only study of those con- 
nected with it, to devise means to spend money. 
And some very patriotic politicians have gone 
so far as to offer to relieve them of even ti.fs 
little trouble, to take the whole thing off their 
hands, and bestow the funds according to their 
own ideas of financial management, upon their 
favorite institutions. We deem the University 
now out of the reach ofall such puny attacks. 
No longer ago than last winter its progress was 
severely threatened by a project of that nature, 
which wasonty prevented from succeeding, be- 
fore the ridiculousness of the thing was perceiv 
ed, by the exertions of the talented Assembly- 
man from this district. 

There are many worthy institutions of a simi- 
lar kind in the State which we would gladly see 
prosper, in any legitimate manner. But we 
would respectfully ask their friends how they 
would relish a proposition to divide their en- 
dowments among their less fortunate neighbors ? 
Now, wo imagine it makes no difference in the 
justice of the case, whether the donors be an 
association of persons or the U. S. government. 
In either case the will and intention of the gran- 
tor is the governing charter for the action of 
the trustees. 

The wise management of the Regents and 
officers of the University is now fuliy shown in 
the constantly increasing prosperity and im- 
provement in the different instructional depart- 
ments, and the accessions in the number of at- 
tending members. The chairs are now nearly 
or quite full, the library largely increased, the 
apparatus, one of the most splendid ever brought 
to the West, and the cabinet, though not as 
complete as it is designed to make it, as large a 
collection of subjects of natural history as, in the 
limited time of its accumulation, could be rea- 
sonably expected. 

An arrangement for the board of the students 
has lately been made which we consider of great 





advantage to their moral training. The faculty 
with their families occupy the rooms of the 
south end of the new dormitory building, and, 
with such of the students as choose to join them, 
have a common table. The expense per stu- 
dent will not exceed two dollars per week and 
is calculated to fall considerably short of that 
sum. The restraining advantages of this ar- 
rangement will be readily appreciated. 

The University of Wisconsin ought to and no 
doubt will, stand at the head of the educationa, 
department of the State. Party bias or the bias 
of sect has never entered it, and we trust they 
never will. Let the fountain head be kept pure 
and every educational fount of the State will be 
pure. We think the people of this country do 
not appreciate, as they ought, the importance of 
supporting home institutions of learning. The 
character of the western people is essentially 
different from the eastern, and sooner or later, 
those who have to do with them, must assimi- 
Jate toit. Iftheir education be acquired here, 
they will be found far better able to conform to 
western life and manners. We think every 
one’s observations will justify this conclusion.— 
We have numerous educational institutions in 
the State of a high order, where the faculties for 
a good and useful education cannot be surpass- 
ed, our people neglect their own interests when 
they send their sons and daughters to distant 
States, entirely beyond the saving influences of 
home and friends, 





From the Mad'son Patriot, 
A VISiT TO THE DEAF AND DUMB 
ASYLUM. 





Not long since, we had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the Institution for the Deafand Dumb, lo- 
cated at Delevan. This Institution is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Jenkins. The condi- 
tion of its internal affairs and the orderly de- 
portment and management of its pupils, show 
its superintendent to be aman of energy; and 
well fitted for the positioh he sustaius. 

Three years since, the work of teaching the 
deaf mute in Wisconsin, commenced in a pri- 
vate family in Delevan with a single pupil. It 
has gone on, till the second regular annual ses- 
sion of the Institution commences with upwards 
of thirty ; and a fine prospect for several other 
accessions. 

This rapid increase is owing to the flourish- 
ing condition of our young and growing State ; 
but especially to the efforts made by its super- 
intendent, in giving public exhibitions in the 
principal towns of the State, thus directing the 
attention of the public to the snbject of deaf 
mute instruction. Notwithstanding the Insti- 
tr‘ion has labored under many difficulties inci- 
dent to the pioneering work attending such en- 
terprises; yet it has pushed forward and flour- 
ished in spite of every obstacle, in a manner 
unprecedented in the history of such institu- 
tions. 

The pupils are divided into three classes, one 
is taught by the superintendent, the others by 
two deaf mutes, graduates of the New York and 
Ohio Institutions. Each scholar has his or her 
appropriate place in the class, in the dining hall 
and in the various departments—all appearing 
cheerful and happy—buisily engaged perform- 
ing their duties with as much order and deco- 
rum as a body of disciplined soldiers. 

The teaching of the sign language is neces- 
sary slow and laborious; but a valuable lesson 
might be learned of there, what industry and 
perseverance can accomplish. The interest 
manifested by the teachersin imparting instruc- 
tion; and the anxiety exhibited by the pupils 
to learn what is imparted, are truly worthy the 
noble cause in which they are engaged. We 
wish more of our citizens could visit this institu- 
tion and see what a work is being performed 
for this unfortunate class of our fellow citizens: 

While the people of the early ages regarded 
them as something far below the standard of hu- 
manity—sinking them beneath the lowest me- 
nial treating them as those possessed with the 
spirit of demens; the genius of our institutions 
shows them to be possessed of all the suscepti- 
bility of emotion and delicacy of feeling com- 
mon to our race; and having minds capable of 
the highest order of improvement. The age 
in which we live is characterized by the number 
and variety of its benevolent institations. In 
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our opinion nc . is more deserving the patron. 
age and suppovt ofa State, than the institution 
that has fo. its ohject the education of the deaf 
and dumb. 

We are glad to find that such institatians are 
found in most of the states} and that from the 





high toae of character they are exhibiting in 
some of ou ofder states, they are coming to be 
institutions of some moment, sevond only to our 


literary colleges. In point of utility, they fall 









behind non of the institutions of our country; 
for they make a large class of our citizens in- 
dustrious and happy, by giving them ueeful 


. 


ey 


are of the sense of hearing and consequently of 


trades ant cultivated minds. Deprived ss i 


the power of sneech, they have a Inige claim 
upon our sympathies and benevolence. 
A Citizsn, 
ee ee ee 


The Superintendent of the Racine Public 
Schools, speaks with reference to their Schools 
as follows : 

“Tt affords us pleasure to mention visible im- 
provement, oi the part of boys, as regards con” 
duct in the streets. We think that the influ- 
ence of a good Public School is directly felt in 
nothing svoner than in the promotion of good 
order and propriety in the streets of the city. 
Few cities are more orderly and quict than our 
own, and this is the more gratifying on account 
of the contrast it affords with the state of things 
two years ago. 

“We are beginning to enjoy the fruits of seed 
wisely sown in sustaining our Public Schools. 
Let them have the public confidence—no ays- 
tem can succeed without it. Until the people 
took hold of the schools as their own institutions, 
they were useless—lifeless. They have been 
brought to their present state of efliciency less 
by the efforts of the teachers than by the sym- 
pathy of the community. Every dollar expend- 
ed in sustaining them makes the city ten dol- 
Jars richer—richer in the capital it draws hither 
—richer in the good name it gives the city 
abroad—richer in the good order it promotes 
at home, richer in the knowledge it imparts, in 
the virtue it cherishes, and the bright hope it 
begets. .Itis to education we must look fora 
correction of those evils that afilict society.— 
Reforms that are based on temporary expedi- 
ents, and that do not embrace as their funda- 
mental idea the trainin» in knowledge and vir- 
tue, must fail. We may lose sight of this truth 
in the excitement.of politics, or in the din of 
business—but it will nevertheless stare us in 
the face when we reason and reflect. 

aan aes 

Normat Teacuers’ Association.—The first 
Normal Teachers’ Meeting in the United States, 
wag held at New York, on the 30th of August 
last. <A strong desire had been felt, that those 
whose department of instruction is so peculiar, 
should enjoy an opportunity to exchange views 
on various practical questions relating to the 
education ofteachers. The call was responded 
to very heartily, and Normal Schools were rep- 
resented at the meeting, from New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. It was decided unanimously to form an 
Association of Normal Teachers, and to meet as 
often as once a year for the purpose of mutual 
improvement in the art of teaching teachers. 





(Gy A learned writer says of books: ‘' They 
are inasters who instruct us without rods o 
ferules, without words or anger, without bread 
or money. If you approach them, they are not 
asleep, ; If you seck them, they do not hide, 
If you blunder, they do not scold; If you are 
ignorant, they do not laugh at you. 


(3 Kenosha Public School continues to 
prosper under the efficient superintendence of 
J. G. McKindley. We understand that our 
friends at Kenosha are making arrangements for 
the erection of more school buildings. Glad to 
hear it.— Racine Advecate. 





Tue Seven Wonpers.-- We often hear about 
the seven wonders of the world, but few really 
know what they are. They were: 

. The Colossus of Rhodes. 

. The Sepulchre of Mausolus, King of Caris- 

. The Palace of Cyprus. 

. The Pyramids of Egypt. 


. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
- The Walls and Hauging Gardens of Baby- 








1 
2. 
3. 
4 
> The Statue of Jupiter at Olympia. 
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New Barras, Cr. Nov. 1855. 
Msssrs. Enitors:—A teiaperary residence 
in this place has given me an vpportunity to 
make some @dservatious respectiag the Con- 
necticut State Noraal Sciovi located here, 
waich wey be of some interes: io’ your readers. 
New Britain is situated nealy ia the geo- 
graphical ceatre of the state. 
tioa as the site of this school, bowever, mainly 


ic owes its selec- 


to the libaru! enterprise of is people in provid. 
ing av excelleat building as wed as apparatus 
Indeed it is to tiis sue spirit that 
New Britain owes all that ic is. By this, a 
Place almost destitute of uaiural advantages 


for lis use. 


either for trade or manufactusii, has become 
one of the most thriving and wealthy village- 
ia New Bagland. Everytuiss cicreis an illus 
tration of the creative efficie.cy of active mind, 
not the least importani of the icssons to be im- 
pressed upon those who are te iovin the minds 
of the children of the state. 

The school was opened in diay, 1850, since 
wich time nearly one thousaid pupils have 
been connected with it, and about seventy have 
It is supported by an 
appropriation, now amounting to four thousand 
Provis- 


received its diploma. 


doilara annually from the Logisiature. 
jou is made for the free tuitiou of two hundred 
and twenty pupils, who are received on exam- 
ination and recommendation fiom visitors of 
the various school societies (ov districts) of the 
state, each school society being eutited to have 
one pupil in the school. 

The Principal of the school is ex-officio, state 
superintendent of cominon sclvols. ‘This place 
is now very acceptably filled by Mr. John D. 
Puilbrick, who gives instruction in English 
Grammar, Mental Philosphy,and the art of teach- 
ing, while the departinents of Mathematics, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy and Geography 
are under the charge of Mr. D. N. Camp, who 
These 
gentlemen are assisted by seven tcachers or as- 


is truly a mode! teacher in science. 


sistant pupils in various branchesin the Normal 
school proper, besides the teachers in charge of 
the several model schools. 

The course of iustruction embraces: 

Ist. A review of all brauches studied in com- 
mon schools. 

2nd. Instruction in English High School 
studies. 

3d. The art, methods and philosophy of teach- 
ing. 

The full course would occupy three years, 
and the pupils are arranged in three classes, 
Senior, Middle and Junior, The instruction in 
each study is of course conducted with special 
reference to preparation for teaching the same: 

The most characteristic feature of the institu- 
tion, is the system of mode! schools connected 
with it. 

All the schools in the Borough of New Brit- 
ain are placed under the charge of the Principal 
of the Normal School as schools of practice.— 
Most of these are in the same building with the 
Normal School. They are organized a3 Primary, 
Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools; 
each under the charge of one permanent teach- 
er, while an efficient Principal presides over the 
whole. At the commencement of each term 
the pupils in all these schools are formed into 
classes according to their various stages of ad- 
vancement in the several branches of study pur- 
sued in them, and the sevéral classes are plac- 

ed under the charge of members of the Normal 
School, selected by the permanent faculty with 
aview tothe best education of the members 
of the Normal andof the Model schools, who 
retain their classes for the term subject to the 
supervision and advive of the heads of the de- 
partments and of the Principal. This system 
must of course be regarded as an experiment. 
Tts working thus far has, however, been ina 
good degree successful, and itis thought that 
the difficulties incident to it are only such as 
may be provided for by the degree of judgment 
and common sense required for any part of the 
administration of a Normal School. Upon the 
whole it seems to be a feature worthy of at- 
tention in devising a plaa of ngrmal training for 
the teachers of Wisconsin. 
I enjoyed the privilege of attending the an- 
nual examination and anniversary of the echool. 
The examination occupied several days and 


showed a proicieucy in the various studies of 
the course highly creditable to both teachers 
and pupils. Tie last day of the examination 
was devoted to the art of teaching, members of 
the Normal School giving evidence by actual 
practice with classes from the model schools, of 
the skill which they had acquired,—an exercise 
highly interesting as well as satisfactory toa 
large company of spectators. This was follow- 
ed inthe evening by an oration by Rev. W. 
Clarke, D. D., of Hartford, and a very clever 
poem from Rev. Mr. Bulkley, of Winsted, 
whom many of your readers will remember as 
having been some years since the minister of 
the Congregational church in Janesville. The 
following day was devoted to literary exercises 
of members of the school,—the distribution of 
prizes for the several practical accomplish- 
ments taught in the institutioa, given by Hon. 
T. H. Seymour, late governor of the state, and 
now Minister to Russia,—and an address to the 
alumni from one of their own number, and a 
social gathering of the friends of the institution 
in the evening, at its hall of instruction, to ex- 
ehange congratulations upon its success aud 
| promise. Yours &e., Mr. 
From the Ohio Journal of Education. 

| READING A PREGEQUISITE TO 

VOWING. 

Under the above caption we see announced 
in the newspapers the passage of an amend” 
ment to the Constitution of the State of Connec- 
ticut, which is as follows: “That every person 
shall be able to read any article of the Constitu- 
tion, or any section of the statutes of the State, 
before being admitted as an elector.” This is 
announced by the papers of our State, it is true, 
and accompanied, perhaps, with the remarks of 
some Connecticut paper, but in no instance 
have I seen it editorially indorsed. The reason 
is evident ; many, shall I say most of our edit- 
| ors, are candidates for some office, and fear lest 
| the votes of the ignorant may thus be lost.— 
Policy speaks louder than conscience. The 
right of suffiage is often and truly prized as the 
deaerst right of a freeman, but when exercised 
by incompetent, unqualified persons, becomes 
an instrumeat of oppression. 

The above amendment expresses my opin- 
ions, aud I do hope the day is not far distant 
when such an amendment wili be made to our 
Constitution. No person should be permitted 
to vote unless he can read, and for several rea- 
sons weighty and important to the purity of our 
government. They are toe numerous to be con" 
sidered minutely or discussed fully. One i, 
that the elector unable to read, knows not for 
whom he casts his vote. He is forced, from his 
ignoranee, to rely upon the representations and 
interpretations of others, which may be true Or 
false. Such a person can be, and frequently, is 
taken advantage of by unprincipled dema- 
gogues, who scruple to use no means,which will 
accomplish their ends. I could cite cases, 
were it necessary, but do not wish to name 
political parties. The voter comes to the polls 
two tickets are placed in his hands of the same 
color, size and form, but bearing different names 
upon their faces. He desires to vote for the 
candidates of a certain party, but of his own 
personal knowledge is unable to decide which 
to place in the ballot box. This, of itself, is, 
or ought to be, sufficient to disqualify him. 

Again, it is well known that political intelli- 
gence, discussions, measures, platforms, etc., 
are heralded tothe people almost entirely by 
the medium of the press. The little that stamp 
speakers effect in their noisy manner, will per- 
mit of no comparison With the quiet, yet gigantic 
deeds of the press. But from his ignorance, 
the man who is unable to read is shut out from 
this light, and is incapable of forming such judg- 
ments as every voter is supposed to be ale to 
form, He ia placed, (not mentally, but) politi- 
cally, upon the same footing as drunkards and 
idiots. But we will not enumerate farther. 

Then, this is no partia) law, in favor of any 
party or class. There ig. no person so old or 80 
young, so rich ors0 poor, so weak and decrepit, 
so noble or £0 base, who is unable to learn to 
read. Not one. Wor one, wo repeat, who can- 
not with a little dif.iculty and common diligence, 
learn to read thre laws of the land: There can 
be no exception to the above, but the blind. It 





is the miefortune of no one, bus only negligence, 


or woree still, crime, in not improving the ad- 
vantages around him. 

Again, we say, amend the Constitution so that 
no one can vote who cannot read the English 
language. T. Weits Stranuey. 





VENTILATION. 





In the process of respiration a full grown 
man draws into his chest about 20 cubic inches 
of air; ouly one-fifth of this is oxygen, and 
nearly one-half of this oxygen is converted into 
carbonic acid. Now, allowing fifteen inspira- 
tions per minute for a man, he will vitiate about 
three hundred cubic inches, or nearly one-sixth 
of a cubic foot of atmospheric air, and this, by 
mingling*as it escapes with several times as 
much, renders at least two cubic feet of air un- 
fit for respiration. Now the removal of this im- 
pure air, and the bringing in of a constant fresh 
supply, have been provided for by nature in the 
most perfeet manner, and itis by our ill-con- 
trived, artificial arrangements that the provis- 
ion is defeated. The expired and vitiated airy 
as it leaves the chest, is heated to very near the 
temperature of the body, viz., 98 deg., and be- 
ing expanded by the heat, is specifically lighter 
than the surrounding air at any ordinary tem- 
perature ; it therefore ascends and escapes to a 
bigher level, by the colder air pushing it up as 
it does a balloon. The place of this heated air 
is constantly supplied by the colder and denser 
air in closing in on all sides. In the open air 
the process is perfect, because there is nothing 
to prevent the espape of the vitiated air; but, 
ina close apartment, the hot air, rising up to 
the ceiling, is prevented from eseaping; anJ 
gradually accumulating and becoming cooler, it 
descends and mingles with the fresh air, which 
occupies the lower level. We have thus to in- 
hale an atmosphere which every moment be- 
comes more and more impure and unfit for 
respiration ; and the impurities become increas- 
ed much more rapidly by night when lamps or 
candies, or gas, is burning, for flame is a rapid 
consumer of oxygen. Under these circumstan- 
ces, our only chance of escape from suffocation 
is in the defective workmanship of the house. 
carpenter; the crevices in the window frames 
aud doors allow the foul aira partial exit, as 
may be proved by holding the flame of a can- 
dle near the top of a closed door, ina hot room; 
it will be seen that the flame is powerfully 
drawn towards the door in the direction of the 
out-going current; and, on holding the flame 
near the bottom of the door, it will be blown 
away from the door, showing the direction of 
the entering current. If we stop up these crevi- 
cies, by putting list round the windows and 
doors, so as to make them fit accurately, we on- 
ly increase the evil. The first effect ia, that the 
fire will not draw, for want of sufficient draught; 
if the inmates can put up witha dull fire and a 
smoky atmosplere, they soon become restless 
and uncomfortable; young people get fretful 
and peevish, their elders irritable, respiration 
becomes impeded, a tight band appears to be 
drawn round the foreliead, which some invisi- 
ble hand seems to be drawing tighter and 
tighter every moment; the eye-balls ache and 
throb, a sense of languor succeeds to fits of rest- 
less impatience, yawning becomes general, for 
yawning is nothing more than an effort of na- 
ture to get moreair into the lungs; under these 
circumstances the announcement of tea is a wel- 
come sound, the opening and shutting of the 
door necessary to its preparation give a vent to 
the foul air, the stimulus of the meal mitigates 
the suffering for a time, but before the hour of 
rest, the same causes of discomfort have been 
again in active operation, and the family party 
retires for the night indisposed and out of hu- 
mor. 

But in the bedroom, the inmates are not free 
from the malignant influence. The closed 
doors, the curtained bed, and the well-closed 
windows, are sentincls which jealously g*iard 
against the approach of fresh air. The uncon- 
scious sleepers. at each respiration, viti‘.te a por- 
tion of air, which, in obedience ta the laws of 
nature, rises to the ceiling, and would escape, 
if the means of escape were provided ; but, in 
the absence of this, it soop shakes off those 
aerial wings which would have carried it away, 
i and, becoming cooler and denser, it descends, 
‘and again enters the lungs ofthe sleepers, who, 








unconsciously, inhale the poison. When the 
room has become surcharged with foul air, so 
that a portion must escape, then, and not till 
thea, dves it begin to escape up the chimney. 
Hence, many persons very properly object to 
sleeping in a room which is unprovided with a 
chimacy; but it is evident that such a ventila- 
tor is situated too low down to be of much ser- 
vice. If there be no chimney in the room, a 
Portion of the foul air escapes by forcing its way 
out of some of the cracks and crevices which 
serve to admit the fresh air. 

That this sketch is not overdrawn, must be 
evident to any one who, after an early morning’s 
walk, may have returned directly from the 
fresh morning air into the bedroom which he 
had left closely shut up an hour before. What 
is more disgusting than the odor of a bedroom 
in the morning? Why ia it that so many per- 
sons get up without feeling refreshment from 
their sleep? Why doso many persons pass 
sleepless nights? The answers to these and 
many other similar questions may be frequently 
found in defective ventilation. How much dis- 
ease and misery arises from this cause, it would 
be difficult to state with any approach to accu- 
racy, because the cause of misery are very 
complicated. 

Now, as no person would consent habitually 
to swallow a small portion of liquid poison, 
knowing it tobe such, though diluted with a 
very large portion of pure waier, soit is equally 
unwise to consent habitually to inhale a small 
portion of gaseous poison, knowing it to be such, 
though diluted with avery large portion of 
pure air; and yet this is what the majority of 
persons actually do who occupy apartments un- 
provided with proper ventilating apparatus.— 
Tomlinson on Warming and Ventilation. 








State Hisroricat Sociery.—At a meeting of 
this society at Madison, on the 6th ult., forty- 
nine letters were read from Societies and indi- 
viduals. Portraits were promised from Hon. 
Morgan L. Martin, Hon. C. C. Sholes, Hon. 
D. Wells, Jr., and Stephen Taylor. Two hun- 
dred bound volumes, of which twelve were 
quartos, were announced as having been added 
to the library during the past month—160 of 
them a valuable set of Congressional Reports 
and Documents from 1832 to 1853. Pamphlets, 
maps, and autograph letters of Clay, Webster, 
and President Taylor were acknowledged, and a 
curious ancient scarlet British coat, in which 
the eccentric Judge Reaume used to figure on 
public occasions at Green Bay, halfa century 
or more ago. 

It was voted to purchase an original portrait 
of De Witt Clinton, at a nominal price. 

Rev. N. H. Eggleston, H. E. Frink, J. R. 
Baltzell, E. D. Ilsley, D. C. Poole, F. G. 
Tibbits, and J. A. Ellis, of Madison, were 
elected Active Members, and Silas Chapman, of 
Milwaukee, in consideration of his valuable do 
nation to the library, was chosen a Life Mem- 
ber. 





Visir Your Sonoors.—-You couldn* do a 
better thing; your boy has the idea that you 
care scarcely more than a fig’s valre about his 
progress there: your girl thinks you are too 
busy about moretmportant tnatters to worry 
about her recitations. Grayamar is dry as dust 
to her, Geography is te@ions, Avithmetie is a 
bore, reading is horr#d, writing is hor special 
abomination. If sb3 speaks of either at the 
table, she is hus}\ed up. You talk of stocks 
and Senators, 0% the war and free trade. The 
young ones learn to think their studios very 
small matéers in comparison with yours. 

But v’sit their school to-day. Hear a leseon 
or tw’) recited. Learn from.their teachers what 
the’ r standing is, in what they oftenest fail, in 
V.hat they excel. See who. sits neay them in 








the schoolroom. See how they compare in 
personal appearange, whether they look happy 
and at howe. If acquainted. with their school 
habits you.cannot but be interested in them, 
ana then you: cannot possibly avoid talking of 
them. Making their matters subject of home 
conversation will certainly stimulate them to 
better efforta—make better scholars of them.— 
By all means then visit your schools. . Go alone 
if no one will go with you. You will always be 
welcomed by the teacher, unless he is a fit one 





to. be turned off. —Pittsburg Visitor. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 





[Concluded.} 
EVENING SESSION. 

The Institute met again in the Central Church, 
at half-past seven, and after a voluntary on the 
organ and the singing of the song, “ The hap- 
piest time is now,” in excellent style, by a Quar- 
tette Club, Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Boston, 
was introduced, who addressed the audience 
for an hour and a half, upon the subject of 





“ Unconscious Tuition,” or that part of a teach- 
er’s work which he does when he seems not to 
be doing anything at all. He said the central 
thought of his doctrine was, that the ultimate 
object of the teacher's profession is, not the 
communication of knowledge, nor even the 
stimulating of the knowing tacu!ty, if we un- 
derstand by that faculty one quite distinct from 
the believing faculty, the sensibility and the 
will. Education involves appeals to faith, feel- 
ing and volition. In any liberal or Christian 
acceptation, education is not the training of the 
mind, but the man. The elements of humani- 
ty cannot be partitioned off like so many rooms 
jn a dwelling or so many portions of the soil.— 
One-sidedness has been the vice of all systems 
of education hitherto. 

Mr. Huntington then stated his three main 
propositions, which were: First, that there 
is an educating power issuing from the teacher, 
not by design, but silent and involuntary, as in- 
dispensable to his true function as any element 
in it; Second that this unconscious tuition takes 
its quality from the undermost subssance of the 
teacher’s character; Third, that as it flows from 
the very spirit of the teacher’s own life—being 
an efiluence, so it is an influence acting on the 
mind of the scholar. 

he highest thought and deepest emotion are 
not communicated by outward expression. Na- 
ture gives a broad hint to this proposition.— 
When she discloses any of her grandest pic- 
tures or sculptures, she shuts her lips. “ My 
children, be still,” that august schoolmistress 
says, before she lifts the veil from any majesty 
or splendor. If we are presumptuous enough 
to talk, sho seeretly rebakes our babbling.— 
When her diapason voice sounds, our loqua- 
cious one must cease. Some of the deepest, 
profoundest impressions, are made on our minds, 
independently of spoken words, by signs, influ- 
ences and associations beyond any speech. It 
was szid of Lord Chatham, that everybody 
thought there was something in the man even 
finer than his words. We are taught, and 
teach by, something that never comes into lan- 
guage atall. This is often the highest kind of 
teaching, and has the most effect, for the very 
reason that it is spiritual in its character, noise- 
less in its pretensions, and constant in its influ- 
ence. The moral power of the teacher’s own 
person possesses this unconscious influence. 

If we enter a number of school-rooms, we 
shall see a contrast something like this, said Mr. 
Houatington. In one is a personal presence 
which it will puzzle us to explain. First, there 
is an absence of alleffort. Everything is done 
with ease, but with energy. There is no shuf- 
fling and lounging in the ease of manner.— 


. There is dignity and determination in it. This 


teacher accomplishes ends with singular preci- 
sion. He speaks less by his voice than by man- 
ner; but his idea is caught, and his will prompt- 
ly done. Everything is done correctly; and 
though he does not seem te be there, the busi- 
ness is done, and done remarkably well. Au- 
thority is secured, intellectual sctivity is stimu- 
lated, knowledge is got with a hearty zeal. 

Over against this, we have another who is 
the incarnation of painfal and laboriote strain- 
ing; a constant perturbation, an embodied flut- 
ter, a mortal stir, an honest, human hurly-burly, 
In his personal intention, he is just as sincete 
asthe other. Indeed, he tries so hard, that his 
boys seem to have made up their minds that he 
shall try harder yet, and not succeed after all. 
So he talks much, and multiplication of inte- 
gers is only the multiplication of fractions.— 
He expostulates, but these expostulations roll 
over the boys’ heads like bullets over the ice, 
and his gestures indicate nothing but despair. 
If you ask the good master, How do you ac- 

count for this difference ? he will be perplexed 
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to tell; nor will the restless one understand his 
feebleness any better. 

The Creator has established certain signs, 
which reveal the great moral secret. One of 
these is temper, which issues bulletins that are 
read every day by the boys, aud read correctly. 
He cannot stop to analyze the impression made 
upon him, but he takes it, and it becomesa 
part of himself. It is either the dew of gentle 
signs, nourishing him, or it is the “continual 
dropping of a very rainy day,” which Solomon 
compares to a contentious woman, though he 
probably had not a cross school-ma’am in his 
mind. 

Another instrument of this unconscious tui- 
tion is the human face. This is the unguarded 
rendezvous of all the imponderable couriers of 
the hart. 

The eye itself, in its royal port and power, is 
the born prince of the school-room. Nature 
made the countenance of man to reflect the 
spirit of his life. The faces which we love to 
look upon are those which are really beautiful ; 
and they are the faces of lovely persons. No 
matter about Juno nor Apollo. Scipio said, 
“the countenances of holy men are full of roy- 
al power.” The soul, such as it is, will shine 
through. 

Another of the unconscous educating forces 
is the voice, the most evanescent and fugitive 
of things, and yet the most reliable as a reveal- 
er of secrets—the voice, irrespective of what 
is said, simply as a sound. 

Another is that combination of physical signs 
and emotions which we designate in the aggre~ 
gate as “manners.” It was said that an ob- 
server could tell, in parliament, in the morning, 
which way the ministerial wind blew, by the 
manner in which Sir Robert Peel threw open 
the collarof hiscoat. It used to be said among 
the “old-school” gentlemen and ladies, that a 
courtly bow could not be made without a hand- 
some stocking and slipper. But the principle 
that rules the life is the sure posture master.— 
A wrong is inflicted on the school-room, for 
which no scientific attainments can be an offset, 
by a coarse and and slovenly teacher and vulgar 
presence, munching apples or chestnuts, like a 
squirrel, pocketing his hands like a mummy, 
projecting his heels nearer the sky than the 
earth, like a clown, and belching saliva like a 
member of Congress. 

After referring to the general neglect of the 
education of the imagination, Mr. Huntington 
passed to remark on the importance of this un- 
conscious tuition to dull, stupid scholars. It is 
about all the tuition they get; all they get 
pleasantly, and all that sinks in. What a jubi- 
lee when they find a teacher who teaches by 
nis looks and heart-beats and spirit! He then 
gave a most graphic description of the scenes 
in a school-room on certain days, known to 
teachers as days when everything seems to go 
wrong, and the spirit of mischief rules the pu- 
pils. Days when everything is harmonious were 
also described, and these days of depression and 
of elevation were represented as high and low 
water marks which show the sweep of the tidal 
water within the teacher’sown breast. As the 
principles of physiology are better known, 
the time may come when these special moods 
may be understood, and their return predicted 
with as much certainty as an eclipse. 


The saddest perplexity that teachers have to 


| meetis to solve the question how their moral du- 


ties may be most effectually discharged. When 
a child’s conscience and spirit are approach- 
ed you confess the uncertainties that invest that 
nature. Need it beso? Have we no promise 
from God? Is there no covenant for us? Is 
‘not temptation itself subject to spiritual laws 
which we may more and more comprehend as 
we ascend nearer to Him who “has put all 
things under his feet?” What we daily sow 
we shall reap. What is in us, will out. If we 
mean to train disciples to Christian virtue we 
must tread the road ourselves. The graces of 
Christianity must be set upon the breasts of the 
pupils by teachers who illustrate them by their 
own lives. In closing, Mr. Huntington spoke 
of teachers as being, under Christ, directors of 
an immortal rearing, ministers of our social in- 
stitutions, the regulators of families, apostles to 
the church, fellow-helpers to the truth of Him 





who is the Father of all families, King over all 














empires, the head ofthe church. “If,” said 
he, “I heartily congratulate you on such possi- 
bilities and opportunities, will it be deemed a 
presumption that I have urged you to be disin- 
terested in that friendship, wise master-builders, 
faithful apostles 2” 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, N. Y., then re- 
peated a notice which the President had pre- 
viously given, of a meeting of the American 
Association for the advancement of Education, 
to be held in New York on the last four days of 
August, and urged the attendance of members 
of the Institute. 

On motion by Mr. Perry, of New London, 
Conn., three members of the Institute were ap- 
pointed as delegates to attend the above meet- 
ing, viz., Messrs. Perry, of New London, Tower, 
of Boston, and Wm. H. Wells, of Westfield, 
Mass. . 

Kr. Buckley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., then sug- 
gested that he wished to have the Institute ex- 


press its sympathy with those in foreign lands | 


who are engaged in general education, and of- 
fered the following re8olutions :— 

Whereas, The principle of home and foreign 
correspondence, visitation and exchange, has 
demonstrated its utility and power, therefore, 

. Resolved, That the American Institute of In- 
struction recognize in this principle a means by 
which all our educational interests may be great- 
ly promoted. 

Resolved, That we enter into correspondence, 
exchange of publications and intercourse by 
delegates with kindred associations in the 
United States and foreign countries. 

Mr. Perry said, in reference to this matter, 
that, when abroad, he met with teachers in 
every part of Europe, and beyond it, who ex- 
pressed themselves willing to join with any as- 
sociation for such exchanges as_the resolutions’ 
contemplated. These exchanges might be at 
once commenced. Mr. Vattemare said to him 
that he would be glad to be a medium of com- 
munication in such an enterprise. 

The resolutions were then adopted, and the 
Institute adjourned. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

After the return of the members o1 the In- 
stitute from their visit to the college at Bruns. 
wick, the Institute was opened at ten o'clock 
with prayer by Rev. Mr. Phipps, of Ipswich, 
Mass. Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass., 
was introduced as the lecturer of the morning. 
He annonnced as his thesis, that Geometry is 
the foundation of learning. This is the sci- 
ence which is always taught in Nature’s school. 
It has been neglected since the invention of 
logarithms, but it has remained the foundation 
of all knowledge ; and no man has learned any- 
thing truly, until he has got enough of geometry 
to build that knowledge upon. 

The reverend speaker then gave the outline 
ofhis views ofa perfect education. As the 
child is a will, actuating a body under the im- 
pulse of sentiment, appetite or passion, and by 
the guidance of reason, four sorts of education 
are requisite; for the will, the body, the im- 
pulsive nature, and the reason. Intellectual 
training is, therefore, only one of the four indis- 
pensable branches of true education. 

Mr. Hill divided science into five branches, 
viz.: Theology, Psychology, History, Natural 
History, and Mathematics. Then, taking these 
divisions, they necessarily follow each other i: 
the reverse of the order in which they are 
enumerated above, so far as relates to time.— 
All knowledge rests upon a double basis of per- 
ception and conception, of sensation and con- 
sciousness, The perceptive faculties are first 
developed and the conceptive last. The infant 
only perceives. He does not reason. For 
many ages geometry was made the first, and 
almost the only, study for the young. Of late | 
years, and especially in our own country, the | 
science has been greatly neglected. 

The child begins to study geometry as soon 
as it opens iteyes and distinguishes a circle from 
a square, achair froma table. Did the infant | 
fail to learn what it does of form and space, it 
would be an idiot, and could not learn anything | 
else. 


Mr. Hill said, the reasoning powers are the | 
Britain, Ct.; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N, 
Y.; Samuel F. Dike, Bath, Me.; Thomas 


only ones called into play in ordinary educa- 
tion, The child is directly taught only to rea- 
son and remember. The copying of simple 
outlines should be taught in order to train the 
perception. Of all that we learn, no truths are 





so intimately connected with our own happiness 
as those of geometry. 

At the close of the lecture the subject was 
briefly discussed. 

Dr. Barnas Sears first spoke, expressing his 
general approbation of the lecture, though he 
said there were some points in respect to which 
he might not entirely agree with the lecturer.— 
He was pleased at the exhibition of vigorous 
thinking which has been made, and whether 
the doctrine of the lecture was true or not, 
there was enough in it to contribute to his en- 
joyment. This world of beautiful forms might 
be looked upon with more pleasure by teachers 
and pupils, if what is beautiful and true were 
often contemplated. This would train the mind 
to those elevated ideas to which all education 
should tend. 

Prof. A. Crosby, of Boston, also expressed 
his gratification at the manner in which the 
subject had been presented. He wished the 
leading principles of the lecture could be incor- 
porated into our habits of thinking and feeling 
on the subject of education. He had no ques- 
tion that geometry was essential as one of the 
foundation studies, and had no objection that it 
should be called a corner-stone, whether it lay 
at the foundation of ali studies or not. Still, 
there must be other ecorner-stones. A teacher 
of music would contend that the ear is the first 
medium of ideas, and that a child comprehends 
the voice of its mother, before it can have any 
idea of the forms of objects around it. The 
observation of color comes along with the obser- 
vation of form, and without this, color would be 
a mere daub. 

He thought the study of forms was too much 
neglected in common schools. What idiots we 
should be, had we not the beautiful forms to 
study which God has thrown around us. Evy- 
ery object,—the earth, the beautiful forms of 
the vegetable world, the branches, the leaves of 
trees, the out-gushing fountain, the mountains 
and the stars rising in solemn stillness above us, 
invite to the study of geometry. 

In conclusion, Prof. Crosby expressed his 
entire sympaty with the lecturer, in his earnest 
labor to secure the just rights due to geometry 
in our common schools. He also urged all 
present to make themselves acquainted with 
the works which Mr. Hill had proposed for the 
purpose of interesting the young in the study of 
geometry. 

Mr. Hill responded to the remark that a 
teacher of music would claim for it a precedence 
over geometry, that there is no science directly 
founded upon the sensations of color or sound. 
Music, as it relates to the ear, isan art—the 
art, because it is the highest art. He would 
say, then, that music was the necessary founda- 
tion of all moral culture ; geometry the founda- 
tion ofall intellectual culture. 

The Institute then proceeded to the choice of 
officers for the ensuing year, which resulted as 
follows : 

President—-John Kingsbury, Providence, 
R. I. 

Vice Presidents—S. Pettes, Roxbury; Bar- 
nas Sears, Newton; Gideon F, Thayer, Boston; 
Horace Mann, Yellow Springs, Ohio; George 
N. Briggs, Pittsfield; Benjamin Greenleaf, 
Bradford ; Daniel Kimball, Needham ; William 
Russell, Lancaster ; Henry Barnard, Hartford, 
Conn. ; William H. Wells, Westfield; Dyer H, 
Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H.; Alfred Greenleaf, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cyrus Pierce, West Newton; 
Solomon Adams, Boston ; Natian Bishop, Bos- 
ton; William D. Swan, Boston; Charles North- 
end, New Britain, Ct.; Samuel S. Greene, 





Providence, R. I. ; Benj. Larabee, Middlebury, 
Vt.; Thomas Cushing, Jr., Boston; Rufus Put- 
nam, Beverly; Ariel Porish, Springfield; 


Leander Wetherell, Amherst; Ethan A. An- 


drews, New Britain, Ct.; Thomas Baker, 
Gloucester; John Batchelder, Lynn; Daniel 
Leach, Providence, R. I.; Amos Perry, New 
London, Ct.; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J.; 
William J. Adams, Boston; Worthington 
Hooker, New Haven, Ct.; Zalmon Richards, 
Washington, D. C.; John D. Philbrick, New 


Sherwin, Boston. 
Recording Secretary—D. B. Hagar, Jamaica 
Plain. 
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Corresponding Secretaries—George Allen, 
Jr., Boston; A. M. Gay, Charlestowa. 
Treasurer—Win. D. Ticknor, Boston. 


Curaters—Nathan Metcalf, Boston; Jacob. 


Batchelder, Lyna; Samuel Swan, Boston. 

Censors—Charles J. Capen, Joseph Hale, 
Joshua Bates, Boston. 

Counsellors—Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge; 
Samuel W. King, Lynn; D. P. Galleup, Lo- 
well; A. A. Gamwell, Providence, R. I.3 
Elbridge Sinith, Cambridge; Solomon Jenner, 
New York; F. N. Blake, Barnstable; Charles 
Hutchins, Previdence, R. I.; Moses Woolson, 
Portland ; Alpheus Crosby, Boston; Calvin P. 
Pennell, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Samuel John 
Pike, Lawrence. 

THIRD DAY—AFTERNOOGN SESSION, 

The Institute met this aliernoen at two o> 
clock and took up for consideration the ques- 
tion ef the relative importance of the ancient 
classical and of scientific studies 
can system of education. 

Professer Alpheus Cresby, of Beston, con- 
sidered the subject presented for consideration 
one of the most important that could be dis- 
cussed, because the twe classes of studies con- 
cerned have fer a leng time divided the atten- 
tion of educationists, In Zngiand ene of the 
great universities gives promiuence to, and de- 


tn an Ameri- 


rives its glory from classical pursuits, while the | 


other, though it has not neglected the classical, 
has given preminence to mathematical and 
scientific pursuits. Thereis scarcely a meet- 
ing among earnest men eygaged in the work 
of Education, at which the questicn is not pre~ 
sented and the necessity of the classics urged: 
On the other hand there are those who com- 
plain of the low state of classical education 
among us. ‘They compare our public schoels 
with the English, with Eten, Harrew and Rug- 
by, and mourn the inability efour pupils te write 
Latin. Or they refer to the poemsin Latin and 
Greek which are written at those universities, 
and ask in what Americair college these can be 
produced. 

Gr they turn from the colleges to the Gym- 
nasia of Germany, and pointing to the learned 
works sometimes produced by the young men, 
they ask, What professor is there in an Ameri- 
can university whe could bring forward a work 
like this? Others complain that so much time 
of young men, and often ef:young ladies, is 
given to the study of Latin and Greek. The 
question is asked, Who talks Latin now ?— 
What occasion is there for writing it now? But 
after all, those who most megnify the ancient 
classics, read the elegant translations with 
much more enjoyment and appreciation than 
they do the original. As we are beginning a 
new career in politics and legislation, should 
we not throw off these trammels of the Euro- 
pean schools and colleges, and, letting “the 
dead bury théir dead,” permit these dead lan- 
guages to rest in peace? They sometines 
quete the Latin phrase for the burial of the 
Latin, “requiescat in pace,” and they say, Let 
us map out science,as it has been mapped out 
by the Great Author of matter and of mind; 
and throwing out a prospectus like that given 
this morning, they say, So much time for the 
study of natnre snd its properties, so much to 
history and literature, and so mych to the study 
of the Great Author of external nature and of 
mind. So much interest there is about these 
various questions, so much of practical discus- 
sion from these two armies in the field, with 
their earnest leaders and their enthusiastic fol- 
lowers, and it would be strange if there should 
not be found in such an assembly as this, good 
knights in the cause of education who will take 
up the shield and spear and give battle for what 
they believe is the right and the true. 

Rev. Mr. Hill, of Waltham, said: Iam glad 
the question is under consideration, for I want 
to speak onthe other side. Having given my 
opinions this morning on the side of mathemat- 
ics, I wish to give my feelings on the classical 
side,—and not my feelings only, but my opin- 
ions; for those who did me the honor to listen 
to me this morning will remember that I said 
that history was one of the. great divisions of 
human learning—tke history of what man has 
done. The noblest thing that man has done 
is to think, and he expresses his thoughts not 
only by his acts, but by his words. And Sal- 














Hust has said, that it is not only praiseworthy to 
do well, but also praiseworthy to speak well 
concerning that which has been well dene. 

The history of human thought has been writ- 
ten in human language, and we shall only un- 
‘deratand the progress of the human mind when 
we understand the progress of human language. 
No man knows his mother tongue until he 
‘knows all other languages. No man under- 
stands English well until he-can trace ‘back the 
derivation of his Euglish words through their 
ancestry up to the earliest known language. 

The study of language throws light upon 
every other science. We have some-of us had 


the pleasure of hearing the great master of 


Zoology draw an argument for the settlement of 

a question of physiology—a question of strictly 
-z00 ogical research—from an examination of the 
languages of mankind, showing that there were 
‘inherent in the languages themselves generic 
differences as well as specific differences. 


It is impossible for us in our ordinary modes 
of education, to lead every man up to the heights 
ofeach particular branch of study. It is im- 
possible fora man to become in these days a 
paragon of universal learning. He may bea 
universal genius now as wellas at any age.— 
But it has been said that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the man that weuld study butterflies has 
no time to study beetles. The immense variety 
of details in each branch, makes each one a life- 


| long study. Indeed, a priori, it must be so.— 


The work 6fan Infinite Creator embodies at 
every atom infinite wisdom. There is not an 
atom of matter but will seggest to the spirit not 
‘only life-long studies but such as are to last 
through eternity. They never can be exhaust 
ed: because they are the workmanship of an In- 
finite-Being. And it is impossible, and would 
not be desirable, to lead scholars into any high 
classical attainment. But we should not only 
havea good classical course of education for a 
large proportion of our young people, but we 
sheuld have a classical spirit imbued into all our 
commen school education. If our friend, the 
master of the high school at Cambridge, were 
here, we might well take up the time that was 
to have been given to Prof. Lewis’s lecture to 
hear him explain the use of the English classics. 
By the classical spirit, he understands our ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in language. This 
we can introduce into common schools. Chil- 
dren of four or five years old will be interested 
in it. They will almost invariably ask, when 
told the name of a new object, ‘Why do they 
call it so?” They have an instinctive feeling 
that there is a reason, and that our names are 
not arbitrarily affixed to objects. The origin of 
language must have been a simple catalogue of 
names. We will include, if you please, lest I 
should be taken up by some more learned phi- 
lologist than myself, verbs among the original 
words, Atany rate itis impossible for us to 
conceive of language, but as suggested by ex- 
ternal things. Words were, perhaps, attempts 
at the representation of things, it nay be of the 
sound that a thing produces, it may be some 
other attempt; but they are the necessary re- 
sults of the nature of the thing or of the forma- 
tion of our organs. In many cases we cannot 
tvace this, but in thousands we can, 

If we examine closely the sound of a word, 
and the spelling, and give the ancient pronun- 
ciation to the spelling, we can trace the reason 
why. Why is it that sn and sm scarcely ever 
come together without referring to the nose ? 
There is some connection, some drawing up to- 
gether of the nose, some attempt to imitate a 
“nosing along.” Mr. Goddard said the first 
time the word ‘‘szeak” was born, a man called 
his dog up to him, and the dog, instead of com- 
ing up, went off with his tail between his legs 
and his nose to the ground, and the man looked 
at him and said “sneak.” It may beso. At 
any rate it is a curious fact that a snake is an 
animal that sneaks; @ snail drags itself along; 
snarl denotes a drawling sound throvgh the 
nose; snuff isan article applied tothe nose 
quite too much. So of many others, as snub, 
snufile, snigger, snob, sneeze, snort, snout,— 
almost all reter to the nose. A child would be 
interested in that fact, or any one o¥ a thousand 
like it. And this is adapted to a common 
school without going into Latin and Greek 
which are valuable adjuncts, and almost invalu- 


able to those who would carry the study of 
philology further. 

But the question is, How much time should 
be devoted to these studies? I think that in 
this case, the English schools have erred. I 
think that time is wasted inAmerica by those who 
use Arnold’s books. My own firm conviction 
upon this subject is, that we have erred in mak- 
ing this an intellectual exercise before the mind 
is adapted to it. Grammar belongs not to chil- 
dren but te adults: it pertains to the reason.— 
The perceptive faculties come to maturity at 
fifteen, the imaginative, at or before twenty- 
five ; the reason seldom comes to maturity be- 
fore thirty. And we should take every possi- 
ble subject in that order, teaching first the 
senses, and afterwards, last of all, the reason. 

Now, in languages, the first thing is the con- 
nection between the sound and the idea. It is 
not an original analysis of the structure of the 
lauguage. It is simply a knowledge of the con. 
struction of words and of the practical mode of 
arranging sentences, This is attained in read- 
ing. Ihave always dnjoined the practice of 
rapid reading—not critical, but rapid reading. 
In this way much greater attainments can be 
made in shorter time. And not only is time 
saved, but a better insight into the spirit of 
language can be giveu than by the slow and 
critical mode given by Arnold’s works—the 
critical study of short sentences. You get 
notving of the spirit of Latin until you have 
read an oration of Cicero at a single sitting, nor 
of the Greek, until you read one of Demosthe- 
nes in the same manner, What would a child 
know of the English. language, if his sole ac- 
quaintance with it arose from his careful study 
of “Greene’s Analysis?” I would not have 
mnérely rapid reading. I would not disjoin the 
two methods. 

The President humorously suggested that, 
though the question under consideration had 
been illustrated, it was not yet quite demon- 
strated. 

Rev. Mr. Cushman, of New Castle, Me., sug- 
gested that the mode of acquiring a knowledge 
of language which Mr. Hill had proposed, seem- 
ed to him scarcely appropriate for the acquisi- 
tion of Latin, though it might be so for acquir- 
ing the French language. 

Mr. Allen said the subject presented was 
large, and in some measure so distant, that it 
may be compared to the moon, which it is said 
to be difficult to measure fora suit of clothes. 
And yet there are tangible and easily visible 
points to the question. It is a question of prac- 
tical bearing upon an American education—and 
T take it a good American education would be 
a good European education, and the very best 
Furopean.education would fall nothing short of 
a pretty good American education. The ques- 
tion is, To which do we give the most practical 
use, the greatest number of uses, and have the 
most frequent occasions for using? Language 
is what we use every day. We use it when we 
rise up and sit down, when we walk by the way, 
and when we lie down at night—at least the 
words are on our minds, and they exert their 
power upon our purposes and our hearts. I 
take it that no man who speaks the English 
language can have a perfect knowledge, or an 
approximation toa perfect knowledge of his 
mother tongue, without a knowledge of Latin 
at least, which is the basis of so much of what 
we call and use as the English tongue. 

I would ask by what power those men who 
have controlled mind in their own country, in 
different nations, have done it but by language? 
Where is the power of the pulpit and the ros- 
trum? And who are the great men that have 
donc the most for this country to distinguish it 
from all others; who have done mozt to ex- 
press its true character and the power of its in- 
stitutions upon other countries, except those 
who have—as a general truth—been familicr 
with the classics? What could the men who 
come to New England have done but for the 
power of language ? 

An early acquaintance of mine,—-‘‘ Honest 
John Davis "—with whom I fitted for and was 
in college, when he was about to return from 
his first session in Congress, went to Mr. Web- 
ster and said; I wish to buya few books to take 
home, and I wish your counsel. What shall I 
bay? Said Mr. Webster, ‘Buy dictionaries 








I read dictionaries.” He did understand dic- 
tionaries ; and all who heard and felt the power 
of Mr. Webster’s demonstrative words, felt the 
power of the English language, and the effect 
of the use of the dictionaries that recorded with 
their original power, as they come down from 
classic ages, what Mr. Webster had formed. 

What did science do for Burke? She did 
something ; she did much, But the classics did 
much more to discipline his mind, and to make 
him the political and moral philosopher that he 
was; and to make him, in these respects, stand 
out distinctly from other men. Mathematics 
were his hate, though he learned them some. 
The classics were his delight, particularly Virgil 
and the Odyssey of Homer, so often postponed 
to the Tliad—but may I not say to you, more 
full of beauty and of that wisdom which is use- 
fulin all ages? And who have been the mas- 
ters of English literature, and remain its mas- 
ters,but Milton and Shakspeare, who is so often 
supposed by the ignorant to have known little 
or nothing of the classics? But whoever reads 
his works will see that he not only read much 
their translations, but they will see that he was 
a much better classical sckolar than most of 
those who listen to the president of a college 
when he says, “‘hoe little seroll of parchment 
tibi trado.” 

Patrick Henry has been spoken of as a na- 
tive orator and has been compared to Red 
Jacket, whom I have heard speak at a council 
fire with his own native eloquence, rising gent- 
ly, modestly, with an easy dignity and grace, 
commencing moderately, rising higher and 
higher and commanding the audience from al- 
most his first whisper to his loudest intonation. 

But to come back to him who was called the 
Red Jacket of our orators, (Patrick Henry) how 
came he by that power? If eloquence consists 
in temperament, as Dr. Beecher has said, he 
had it not; but he was educated classically.— 
His father was a seholar, and under his instruc- 
tion he early learned the classics, and they 
were imbedded in his mind. And although he 
may not have pursued them after he came to 
manhood, except casually, their power was in 
him, and the nation at this moment feels that 
power, and will feel it to the end of time. 

The President again facetiously reminded the 
Institute that the subject was not exhausted.— 


Nothing had been said about Dr. Franklin, who, - 


he believed, did not study the classics. 

Mr. Allen briefly responded that Franklin 
undoubtedly regretted that he did not. 

Mr. Bunker, of Nantucket, said he was too 
little accquainted with the merits of the subject 
to discuss it profitably. He inquired if there 
was uot danger that the classics would fall into 
disuse and neglect at the present day, when so 
much more encouragement is given to inventive 
talent and to efforts for simplifying processes. 
Men are apt to direct their energies to that 
which will be most appreciated and best re- 
warded. The man who devotes himself to the 
classics must not hope for high distinction at 
the present day. He thought it important, 
therefore, thet special efforts should be made to 
prevent the classics from falling into contempt. 
If language is the great power to move the 
minds of men, then he who has most studied it 
is best fitted todo it, for he can best express 
thought, 

In closing, Mr. Bunker said that they who 
have given their days and nights to the study of 
the languages are best fitted to discuss this 
question, aud he felt his own incompetence. 

Mr. Hill replied that, as Mr. Bunker had sug- 
gested that those should speak on the subject 
who have given their days and nights to its con- 
sideration, he would quote from a man (Gilbert 
Wakefield) who, was pre-eminently a scholar in 
the classics, a man who spent weeks to find 
whether Jupiter should be spelled with a dou- 
ble p, and finally concluded that it should; and 
afterwards always spelled 5+ so in his works.— 
He says: 

“Happy the man who has laid deep the 
foundation of his futnre studies in the recesses 
of geometry, that ‘purifier of the soul,’ as Plato 
calls it, and in the principles of mathematical 
philosophy ; compared with whose noble theo- 
ries, I make no scruple to declare it, our classi- 
cal lucubrations are but as the glimmering of a 


midnight taper to the splendors of an equatoriat 
sun,” 


However, I think that man’s judgment was 
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warped, and that in the contempt which he | 


seldom; but very coarse language. But in the 


poured on his own study, he erred as much as | ancient classics, the best ef men are impure in 


in the devotion of his time so much to Latin. 


The question presented is one for which we | 
| carried out, would cut us off from reading the 


have no data. It is mathematical; it comes 


| thought. 


Mr. Allen said he supposed that objection, if 


strictly within my province—the domain of Bible. But let me speak, said he, of the influ- 


quantity. Now we must have as many condi- 
tions as there are unknown quantities. In this 
case we have. not, and it is impossible to say 
what is their relative importance, because they 
are in. one sense of equal importance. To 
make a, whole man he should understand every- 
thing. Atleast, he should have the spirit of 
each science; should understand enough ofeach 
to.sympathize with the spirit of it. Any pre- 


judice which a man feels against any science is | 


-ence of the classies in elevating the mind.— 
| Where do we find nobler sentiments? where 
| do we find them so beautifully expressed? If 
| we refer to those men who gave being to our 
colonies and to our nation, they were all of them 


classic-bred, and most of them under the in- 
struction of that great classic scholar, John 


' Lovell who, for more than fifty years, was at 


the head of a Latin school. And though some 
who were taught by hin were compelled to say 


the imperfections of myself, who have presided 
over your meetings for the last two years. It is 
very true that we have had two of the most suc- 
cessful meetings that this Institute, now twenty- 
five years gid, has ever had. 

A remarkably interesting meeting was held 
last year at Providence ; but a large share of the 
interest of that occasion was due to gentlemen 
of the Institute who resided there. They were 
the workers; they prepared for our happy re- 
ception, and they greatly assisted the President 
in his duties at that time. 

This meeting has been one of no ordinary in- 
terest. We came down here, hardly knowing 
what to expect, though we knew we had the 
co-operation and the sympathy of a few leading 





The heroine held up as a model of pure be- 
lief and practice, a sort of sentimental preach- 
ing-woman, is made to say in an argument, that 
“if the Bible does sanction enormities contrary 
to instinct, it is no word of God,” and “has 
ceased to be a revelation of truth ;’ and that 
“so far as St. Paul has uttered what is partial 
in its import, he is so much the less inspired.” 
A sort of dreamy belief in natural goodness and 
univeral salvation, in which eternal death and 
the Saviour’s atonement for sin, are entirely 
left out, seems to be insidiously proclaimed 
throughout the whole volume. 

A minister, who forms a prominent character, 
is represented as beiug converted by the senti- 
mental heroine from the cold hypocrisy common 
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gentlemen of the place. I express my intivid- 
ual opinion, and I think I express that of the 
Institute universally, when I say that our re- 


to his brethren, aud as a grand climax, ad- 
ministers the commuaion to his whole congre- 
gation, men, women and children, and “not to 
a few elecied ones,” as had been his custom. 

It is no new thing for the enemies of religion 
to employ the powe: ful engine of fiction to ridi* 
cule its sacred doctrines. 


a narrowness. A man should beled farenough | that they were brought up in the school of one 
into each science to catch its spirit, so that he | Tyrannus, yet all admitted that they were in- 
may sympathize with those who take it up asa | debted much to him for the instruction of their 
speciality and run it on to its utmost limit.— | own minds, and the increase of their powers | ception has been far beyond what we ought to 
Yuless a man does this he is apt to think that which made them useful. How often did fhey | expect. Educational bodies should not make 
that which he has studied is the only thing | quote, for minds that could understand them, themselves burdensome. We are ready to 
worthy of study, which must be an error of | those sentiments of liberty, justice and right, | spend our time and our money in this cause, 
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course. 
God’s providence; why God put us here, and 
what for. The mere knowledge of facts is not 


science; else an empirical law, such as Kepler's 
three laws of astronomy, is just ar good as Sir | 


Isaac Newton’s theory of gravitation. 


That is not the aim. 


mula of astronomy without the slightest regard | 


to the nature of the thing. 
sion of a fact is not the science. 


The mere expres- 


We want to understand the whole of ; 


Science is a | 
communion of thought with the Infinite mind. | 
Certainly He made us rational beings and de- | 


and all that was magnanimous in American 
character, showing that their own minds, in the 
seven years’ training, were imbued in the 
classics with those instructions which were still 
active powers, and whose influence they were 


The | spreading all abroad. 
French definition of the aim of science is, the | 
endeavor to reduce all facts into asingle formula.. | 


I do not undervalue scientific attainments.— 
So far from it, I have a great and habitual rev- 


I can express all the for- | erence for them. But for which—language or 


science—do. we, a3 a nation, have the most use? 
We have chemistry, to be sure, in making bread 
and in all the arts of life; but we get along with 
these with very little knowledge of chemistry. 
But the power of language, as it comes from the 


signed that we should communicate with each | press, th» pulpit, and every place where the 


other; and thesefore, in one sense, language is 
artificial, and the work of sinning man; in 
another sense it is a divine work as much as the 
planets. There is nothing low nor mean on 
earth, except what we make mean. The soul, 
in true communion with its Creator, is ennobled. 
It can behold nothing except as a part of the 
divine plan, and its aim is to understand that 
plan. But this isnot the place to discuss re- 
vealed religion, and I may have caused a wound 
in the minds of some by the assertion I have 
made; but if I were to go on I should probably 
I make these s‘atements not as 
a clergyman, but as a man of science. 


heal it again. 


The President said he would like to mention 
one fact. He met, a few years ago, witha 
gentleman who had graduated with considera- 
ble distinction at the great Clessical College in 
England. He was then travelling as a tutor of 
tho children of a wealthy family in this country, 
and he came in contact with one of our educat- 
ed Yankees, who got into conversation with 
him, and had occasion to speak of History, and 
of Old Style and New Style. This very highly 
edueated man opened his eyes widely. He had 
never heard of double dates; he did believe 
there was such a thing as double dates. The 
question became so serious, that it was referred 
to aclergyman, for decision. That is a one- 
sided education. But he went further. We 
have some acquaintance with the Westminster 
Review, but that gentleman had scarcely heard 
of the Westminster Review. The question is, 
Sha we make our boys spend six or eight or 
ten years in the study ofthe technicalities of 
the ancient languages? They can talk their 
mother tongue very well, and where they have 
not been vitiated by contact with servants, as 
they are apt to be in wealthy families, they 
speak our language correctly, in imitation of 
their parents. Tlie question is, whether we 
shall spend so much time in teaching the lan- 
guages, or more in showing them what God has 
dene for us in this beautiful world of ours.— 
There is the single branch of science (electro- 
magnetism,) whith has come into existence 
since I have lived’ How many understand it? 
Very few. Should’ we omit that? There ia 
chemistry, too. It isa good thing to havea 
potatoe builed well; yet, how many can boil it 
well? 

Mr. Hill then said there was scarcely a classic 
author fit to be put into.the hands of youth, or, 
indeed, of a man, until one has gone over it 
and struck out many paasages—not mere refin- 
ed coarseness, such as defiles Shakspeare. In 
Shakspeare, thore is no impure thought, or but 
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masters of assemblies are, shows the power of 
the classics over minds well trained in them. 

Rev. Mr. Cushman replied to the objection 
made to the classics, on account of the impuri- 
ties contained in them, that there was enough 
in them which is pure that may be studied with 
profit, while the rest may be expurgated or 
omitted. 

As to the comparison between the Scriptures 
and tte classics, there is one principle to be 
cousidered, which is, that the thing referred to 
in the Scriptures, though it may be of an im- 
pure character, is always spoken of in terms of 
condemnation; whereas in the classics it ia ap- 
proved, and is referred to for the very purpose 
of extending its influence. 

If p»rsons were called to vote on this ques- 
tion of the relative importance of the classics 
and the sciences, they would be apt to vote ac- 
cording to their own pursuits. Those who are 
engaged in commerce would point to what 
Lieut. Maury has done to represent the trade- 
winds and the currents of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. But lawyers, clergymen and pro- 
fessional men, on the other hand, would vote in 
favor of the classics. 

Education has been defined here as a cultiva- 
tion offall the powers that God has given to an 
individual, and therefore it must include both. 
They are twin sisters, and must go together. 

Messrs. Hill, Crosby and Dike made a few 
additional suggestions, when the question was 
referred to the next meeting of the Institute, for 
further consideration. 

The customary resolutions of thanks to the 
citizens of Bath, to the committee of arrange- 
ments, the glee club, and the several railroad 
companies which ..ad reduced the fares, were 
moved by Mr. Allen, of Boston, and adopted. 
Prof. Crosby offered the following resolution, 
which was also unanimously sdopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of *he Institute be 
hereby presented to Thos. Shers*in, Esq., for 
the able, impartial, and happy mann—t in which 
he has presided over its deliberations di'ting the 
past two years; and that he be assured t."at his 
long-continued Ixbors to. promote the welfare of 
this Association, his deep interest in the caus® 
of general education, as well as his generous 
sympathy and hearty co-operation with his fel- 
low-teachers, whether young or old, command 
from every member the highest esteem and 
most friendly regard. 

The President then said : 

Gentleinen of the Institute :—It may not be 
inappropriate, perhaps, for me to say a single 
word on this occasion of our parting. It de- 
mands may gratitude to all the members of this 
Tustitute, that they have been so.lenient towards 


since we think we may, perhaps, do some good, 
receive good imparted by others, and excite an 
interest in the cause of education among the 
people of the place in which we meet. The 
community in the midst of whom we assemble, 
may not look upon the subject in the same 
light that we do. But I must say, that, from 
the manifestations we have had in the city of 
Bath, we cannot doubt the deep interest of the 





citizens in the cause of education,—we cannot 
doubt that they inherit the largest share of the 
hospitality of the old Pilgrim Fathers, who came 
over here and struggled with the savage, and 
endured so heroically the trials which they had 
to suffer. 
As the thanks of the Institute have been pre- 
sented to the citizens of this city, I speak for 
ne,—I think I speak for alt, when I say that 


| these thanks consist not in words alone; but 


there is something deeper, holier, if I may so 
express it. Itisa deep feeling of gratitude 


flowing up from the heart. 





Gentlemen and ladies, members of the Insti- 
| 


tute, and others interested in the cause of edu- 
cation, I hope to meet you one year hence at as 
good a meeting,—I can hardly hope for a bet- 
ter,—as this has been. 

The President then read an invitation, tender- 
ed by the citizens of Bath, to meet in the Colum- 
bian Hall in the evening, for the purpose of 
familiar social intercourse, and an interchange 
of parting civilities. The Institute then ad- 
journed sine die. 





BAD BOOKS. 


Two new books, with attractive bindings, 
have found their way to my writing table, and 
have lain for some time waiting for a mother’s 
careful glance, before committing them to the 
eager perusal of a book-worm, of nine years old. 
‘““«Phe Newsboy’ and ‘Bertha and Lily’ are 
such pretty titles, that there can’t be any harm 
in them,” persisted the eager boy. So I itoped, 
but according to my custom, put the cup to my 
own lips before offering it to the immortal raind 
committed to my training. I found, unlike the 
Hot corn storics, from which so many shrink 
with disgust, few revolting scenes of open vice 
were painted ; but a cloak of unsophisticated 
ignorance thrown over two of the prominent 
characters to shield a life of debesing crime 
from blame, and even to gild the blackest deeds 
of darkness. 

Judging from such: stories, one might sup- 
pose all true religion and: sincere love for God 
and man were found among the debased and 
untaught population of our great cities; and 
that ‘the church ” of fypocrites were leagued 
against this benevolent neighbor-loving class. 

In one volume the most disagreeable, vixenish 
character, unkind in her family, and opposed to 
all the philanthropic movements of the age, is 
vepresented as a strict church-goer, a steady 
member of female prayer-meetings, and one 
who Aings her hypocritical cant in the shape of 
Scripture quotations in the face ofall whom she 
tries to justdt. Several other ‘ pious” charac- 
ters are spoken of only ina smile-provoking 
manner, as “joining the church to catch the 
minister,” &c., while the deacon and his wife 
are described as monsters of brutal tyranay and 








Scripture lore. 








missionaries, and their wives, have each in 
their turn figures as the covetous, hypocritical, 


tyrannical characters in many of the popular 
novels of the day. 

A spirit of philanthropy, a love for the slaves 
the drunkard, and the outesst woman, even 
when heralded with blasphemous words, have 
long been held upas a substitute for real piety. 
As God ean bring good out ef evil, and make 
even the wrath of man to prajse him, so these 
attacks upon the church, may result in more ac- 
tive benevolence and holy living among those 
who profess faith in Christ. 

Let not the watchful mother flatter herself 
that because the age of vicious and openly ob- 
scene novels and poets seems passing away» 
ghat the ‘father of lies,” the “ man of. sin,” is 
idle. No, he is transforming himself into an 
angel of light, and dressed in robes of chastity, 
and crowned with wreaths. of purest flowers, 
comes forth leading by the hand the fair waifs 
of humanity which neglectfal Christians have 
cast forth to perish, and proclaims in blandest 
tones, and under sweetest titles, the religion of 
“instinct,” of natural, untaught goodness; of 
the shortsleep of death and wiiversal salvation. 

Mothers, beware of these fascinating flower- 
The 
day has passed when with a glance at the title, 


strewn tales. The serpent lurks beneath. 
the evangelical books can be separated from 
The ‘wheat and 
tares” will grow together till the harvest.— 
Watch jealously the volume which speaks light- 
ly of the Bible, which derides the new birth, 
and seeks to bot the “sun of righteousness” 
from the moral firmament. Let not its poetic 
title attract you, and above all things let it not 
be put in the hands of your child. Unhallow- 
ed instincts may early lead to the reception of 
these seeds of infidelity, and the boy grow into 
a hardened sceptie ere he has left the school- 
room. 

What seems fair flowers in the hand of your 


those of infidel sentiments. 


child may be deadly poison. There never was 
atime when books for youth of the most in- 
viting kind, enforeing and illuminating Bible 
truths, were more abundant; nor when subtle 
infidelity, with jesuitical cunning, assumed a 
more inviting form, or found its way so fre- 
quently into Christian families. 
—New York Observer. 


Awun?. Kare. 


i : 

On account of this month’s labors closing our 
supervision of the Journal, we have given the 
remainder of the report of the Ainerican Insti- 
tute of lustruction :—hoping that the variety of 
learning, and practical information contained in 
it will be ample excuse for the length of the 
article. 





We have delayed the publication of the pres- 
ent number, for several days—with a hope that 
we light receive a prospectus for the next 
volume, from the Loeal Editor. We. have re- 
ceived no prospectus, but presume the Board 
of Editors are devising ways and means to do 
good service in the cause of education for many 
a.twelvemonth to come—Svuccrss to THem!! 


(3° Among all her | sea-ward ‘looking cliffs, . 
Spain has not a single lighthouse from the 
Pyrenees to Point Kuropa; she hss no. rail- 
roads, no canals, no telegraphs.;: and’ till lately 
there has been no safety on the highways. 
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PLEA FOR CHILDEREN ¢¢‘OF LAR- 
GER GROWTH.” 





There are two ways by which an education 
worthy of the name—the outlines of which we 
have so imperfectly sketched—may be secured 
to our sisters, The first is by concert in action 
on the part of those who have charge of girls’ 
schools—or if you please Female Seminaries. 
If the priucipal educators of Wisconsin will as- 
sociate themselves in a society for the advance- 
ment of female education, and with that one- 
ness of feeling above all the petty prejudices ef 





old time-serving men and women, agree upon 
some plan of action, define some course of study 
sufficiently thorough and comprehensive te meet 
the wants of that nature whose depths are so 
rarely sounded—they may accomplish this great 
work. P 

Concert in action will be necessary, because 
80 long as half educated mothers prefer those 
schools where a little musie, a little French, a 
little Painting, and a little of everything is taught 
in a year or two—vacations of several months 
subtracted— and where these Letirce de Creance 
upon popular opinion are so easily won, so long 
will institutions ofa higher character not re- 
ceive a fair share of patronage, and so long too 
as young misses are taught to make the acme 
of their wishes, a loving husband at ‘Sweet 
Sixteen,” or the more thoughtful Eighteen, 
will these finishing schools where not only per- 
fectly ‘‘ accomplished,” but thoroughly well in- 
formed ladies of fifteen are setit home to admir- 
ing mammas and astonished papas, still continue 
to be the fashion, and better schools langish and 
die for want of support. 

Ifany one doubts the unhappy influences of 
our present system of female education, let but 
glance arownd upon the German wool embroi- 
dering, crociiet-knitting, and imitation-French- 
needle-work-stiching ladies of his or her ac- 
quaintance, and then ask if these employments 
are worthy of the fair hands engaged in 
them? If bright eyes should grow dim in con” 
templating figures which are-like nothing iu 
the Heavens above, or onthe Earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the Earth; if delicate forms 
should be spoiled in bending over such taste- 
less creations—if to these should be given the 
golden moments of a life so full, so sweet, and 
so beautiful as woman’s may become, or if they 
deserve one thought ofa spirit which can nev- 
er die. 

Not that we would breathe a word against 
any pretty or graceful art which could give a 
touch of grace te the teilet, or suggest an emo- 
tion of loveliness in the home. It is the lack ef 
this charming suggestiveness, as well as this pre- 
sence of beauty, of whick we would speak, as 
may be seen in those ugly cotton webs of 
crochet which ladies will persist in knitting. Any 
gossamer web of that most unlovely of all the 


ertomological tribes will put to shame the finest | 


net wreught by the fairest fingers, and so should 
deter such bungling attempts at imitation. 

If a unitorm course of study were adopted by 
all the schools, a diploma might then mean 
something,we could attach te it some definiteness 
of signification. Now when told Miss or Miss 
is a graduate, we can form no iéea of her schol 
arship ; we do not know whether she has par- 
sued an extensive course in Mathematics, how 
deep have been her researches in Natural Sci- 
ence—whether she is versed in the languages 
at all, or how much time she has devoted to any 
or all of these. All we do know is thatshe has 
spent one or two, or three years at a certain in- 
stitute ; that she has gone through a prescribed 
course of study in accordance with the rules of 
the Institution of which we can have no precise 
idea, and that she has received in attestation of 
having done so, a handsomely engraved piece 
of parchment. Is it then strange that one whose 
attainments must of necessity be so superficial, 
one who has tasted of so many fountains of 
knowledge,drinking deeply of none, should have 
become cloyed with Boarding School sweets ;— 
that one who is only a Neophyte in the porch 
ofthe temple of knowledge not permitted to 








With better culture we should have less arti- 
ficiality, truer feeling, and more refined taste. 
We weuld not spend whole precious hours in 
those insipid morning calls, when no matter 
how much we long to press the hand of a friend 
and breathe all the kind and loving things that 
are in the heart, we can only touch her finger 
tips, behave very formally, and say pretty things 
about the weather. We would not curl the lip and 
whisper strong-minded at meeting any woman 
of better sense, and truer ideas of elegance than 
to study the fashion plates for the latest fancies 
of Parisian Grisettes. Or who does not wear 
those Eugeine Mantles and Duchess Hooda 
which are not copied from the dress of Ladies 
of Rank, who from their surroundings of all that 
is beaatiful in art might be better inventresses 
of style? 

But will the schools remedy these defects of 
taste, this desecration of the beautiful within us 
to most unholy uses? Will they save us from 
that puerillity of thought, that childish weak- 
ness of the intellect, which must characterize 
those whose lives are given to the merest trifies ? 
Do net we learn Mathematics to strengthen the 


i mind, and give clearness and quickness to the 


intellect? ‘and Astronomy—to trace Constella” 
tions, and Botany—for I know not what, unless it 
be to remember unpronouncable names! And 
are we not taught to draw, and paint, and play, 
and how to walk, and how to sit, and how to 
hold onrhands? Very true; but these are only 
halt taugivt, half learned, therefore we would 
see a better system established. 


Let every girl be taught to link the names of 
stars with some poetic legend of old until each 
star becomes a poern set to its own eternal music 
in the harmony of the Heavens. Let her con- 
template the infinity of that universe whose 
every planet may be the Sun of another system 
more boundless than ours, and see through that 
infinity of space, whose idea co-eternal with the 
thought of God no human mind can grasp. Then 
teach her the sublime work of measuring the 
distance of those planets, to calculate and com- 
pute within the hour the coming of some star 
which may not have appeared within many cy- 
cles—which may never have appeared—and 
then as she watches the rising of that star on the 
shore of night will she not feel a quiet rapture 
in the triumph of that science which those les- 
ser triumphs of dress and vanity cannot hence- 
forth impart, If with works upon Mental 
and Moral Philosophy she were to make a study 
of those sermons of good Old Dr. South, where 
from a well of pure English undefiled she could 
draw the sweet waters of life, and more than 
these, that book whose pages are richer than 
any human production in sublimity of ex- 
pression, grandeur and more glowing imagery 
and these divine strains of eloquence which 
speaks to the soul, she would not wander afar 
in these tempting fields of modern humanizing 
infidelity so speciously designed under those 


fair, mythical, deceitful mists of modern philo- 


sophy. 

if she were taught Botany not only to ana- 
lyze, classify and arrange until she could claim 
familiar acquaintance with every tribe and fami- 
ly of plants, until she could call by its name 
any little strange flower smiling in the dust by 
the roadside, but learn a lesson of meekness 
aud love, and charity from that flower and 
so adorn her with those graces of the spirit 
which are sweeter than flowers, she would not 
turn away in supercillious contempt or piti- 
less scorn, or worse, that hypocritical “I am 
holier than thou” from any living being which 
bears the impress of humanity no matter how 
lowly soever it might be; nor would she if 
that divine essence of beauty which is the soul 


of ,the flower were breathed into {her own, be 
likely to turn from the enjoyment of its contem- 
plation to fall into an ecstacy of admiration of 


some “sweet collar” containing within itself 
perhaps jnot one of ‘the essential el ts of 


pleased with the inane platitudes of the whole 
butterfly-winged species of modern novelists: 
If she were taught with Physiology and Anat- 
omy the true principles of Drawing and Paint- 
ing, and if with these, some lessons in the no- 
ble art of Sculpture were given while the best 
models were placed before her would she be 
likely to spoil her chest and waist by those in- 
nocent looking hooks and eyes and pliant 
whalebones to whose account so many uncon- 
fessed sins may be laid. En passant, it would be 
a real blessing if Power’a Greek Slave arrayed 
in the flowing graceful costume of the ancient 
Greeks, could be setup for atime in every 
fashionable Drawing Room in the land. If la- 
dies failed in drinking inspiration from that 
most heavenly embodiment of an artist’s dream, 
they would not fail to observe the appropriate- 
ness of such a dress to a beautiful woman, its 
flowing drapery and graceful 
style, itis such a dress as those Greck women 


might have worn who were worthy to be shrin- | 


ed on high Olympia set forever in the Stars. 

We do not expect that all women would be- 
come Professors, or Masters in the Sciences or 
Arts we have named, nor is it desirable that 
all should like the same leaves of the same tree, 
seem to verify that satirical saying of Pope’s, 

“ Most women have nocharacters at all.” 

But with more than the elements of every use- 
fal and beautiful kind of knowledge which 
should be taught, there should be room for 
free, individual development, in whatever was 
most congenial, and where God had set the 
mark of genius upon the brow, had given 
the Painter’seye, the Artist's touch, or the 
Poet’s soul, not only her own life, but the world 
would be all the richer for the gifts of such cul- 
ture. 

If Schools of Collegiate rank and more than 
Collegiate equipments ably officered and en- 
dowed and amply furnished, be gotten up ex- 
clusively for females, it will cost an immense 
sum. As to the second means, of which we 
can barely and briefly here make mention, 
by which the women of Wisconsin may be 
educated—the question of the joint education 
of the sexes—is surely worthy the considera- 
tion of the goodand great men of this and other 
states. We are not so sanguine as to suppose 
that old and long established opinions on this 
subject will change soon or easily, but we ven- 
ture to say that no one of the “ Wise men of 
the West” would suffer in his real dignity if 
he were to give this subject a candid and thor- 
ough examination in the light not only of the 
family and social relation, but of experience. 
It is timme Educationists should ask whether 
the hoary system of cloistering young men in 
College Barracks forty weeks at a time removed 
from father, mother, sister, brother, and all the 
influences of home, is the very best possible one 
that could be adopted? And if it be not, as 
every enlightened person will allow, would it 
net approximate a little nearer the demands of 
human nature if they could have their sisters 
with them in the same school ? 


With this suggestion we leave the subject for 
the present to the consideration of those to 
whom most respectfully we recommend it. 


MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


The Second. Musical Convention and 
Festivals 
NDER the iui of Prof. WILLIM B. BRADBU- 








RX, the distipguished Compoger and Musical Con- 
ductor, will be held in this city, commencing on 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11th, 1855, 
continuing three days and evenings, and concluding 
on 


THURSD AY EVENING, DECEMBER 13tb, 
Witha Public Concert. 


The Text Books used\will be THE SHAWM, or 
HALLELUJAH, and speciten pages from THE NEW 
YORK GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK—a work soon to 
be punlished. 

Residents of oth:r towns who expect to attend the 
Convention will have the kindyess to advise the recep- 
tion committee thereof by mailat an early date, and 





beauty either in shape or fabric. 
Mathematics is the golden key to all science; 


arr 8 will be made forthe gratuitous enter- 
tainment of all such members if practicable among 
the citizens of Janesville; and upon their arrival they 
will pl-ase present themselves to either of the Recep- 
tion Committee. . } \ 


simplicity of 


_. The New Carmina Sacra. 
MASON BROTHERS’ REVISED EDITION, 1855. 


N O COLLECTION of Church Music ever published 
in this, or n. 
a sle, or proved sdentirely adapted to the wants ef 

the people, as the Canina Sacra, by Dr. Lowgu Ma- 
| SON. r jour hundred thousand copies of it have 
! been sold What further reed be said of a book 
| which has afforded such\abundant proof of its excel- 
| lence? Having recently purchased/the plates and right 
| to print this standard work, we now present a revised 
and enla'ged edition, containing the most popular 
pieces f om all of Dr. Mason’s other works. 

The ELEMENTS oF Music in our new edition have also 
been re-written by the author, apd combine the results 
of his greut experience, forming & most admirable man- 
ua. for instruction in vocal musi¢. 
| EF Lvery page of the New Carmina Sacra, as it 
| new stands, contains rweill-tried and approved gems 
| of sacred melody. Published by ~ 
} MASON BROTHERS, New-York. 


Tower’s Elements of Grammar. 


y le BOOK in the Public Grammar Schools of Bos- 
ton and New York Cities. Recommended by the 
State School Commissioners of New Hampshire. The 
favor with wh ch this little book has’been received by 
the public, and the suc-ess with which it has been used 
in schools, have been remarkable. Its design is to les- 
sen the difficulties which the young scholar invariably 
experiences on his first induction into the study of 

Giammar, It begins at the lowest rounds of his un- 
derstanding and leads him upward in an agreeable 
and attractive ove until he is able to pursue a 


| 

| 400,000 COPIES SOLD! 
| ther country, has had so extensive 
| 


| 
| 
\ 
' 
' 





more comprehensive plan of instruction. It teaches 
“one thing at a time,’ and ‘s in this manner enabled 
to teach many thingsin succession. To teachers it 
will be of great convenience and utility, and to schol- 
ars it will afford an ujusual facility in mastering the 
difficult philosophy of our language; it is always a fa- 
vorite in the class-room. 


FROM S. H. TAYLOR, LL.D., 
Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
“Tt seems to me happily adapted by its simplicity 
and clearnes: to make the study of Grammar intelli- 
gent and profitable even fox the child. It is for gram- 
mar what ‘ Colburn’s First Lessons’ is for Arithmetic : 
it makes the principles clear without burdening the mind 
with the technics. I know of no work so well adapted for 
those beginning the study’ of Grammar. You have 
done a valuable service to the young in the, prepara- 
tion of it; and I am confident that you will find a rich 
reward in the conviction that you have made the study 
of Grammar,which has so often been found perplexing 
and disheartening, adpted to the comprehension of 
the child, as well as attraetive and pleasant. 
“T rejoice at every such successful effort as this in 
the cause of education. 
* Aug. S7, 1854.” 
FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
“ Our schools suffer ng imposition so egregious as the 
cumbrous grammatical text-books in common use.— 
hey serve no earthly purpose except to overtask the 
verbal memory, and to obscure the mental perception 
of the pupil. The Grammar now before us ig an hon- 
orable exception. Its definitions are as simple as lan- 
guage can make them, and are in every instanee illus- 
treted by examples carefully analyzed. Its rules of 
syntax are few, concise, and comprehensive. It con- 
tains no irrelevant matter, and could be Studied with 
interest and profit by an intelligent pupil of seven or 
eight years of age.” 
FROM THE REV. S. SALTMARSH. 
Canton, N. H., July 20, 1855. 
“Dear Srr:—I have to acknowedge the receipt of a 
copy of your ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. The ex- 
cellence of your little book having been suggested to 
me some months since, I procured a copy for exami- 
nation, and being satisfied of its worth, above any oth- 
er Grammar for beginners with which I am acquaint- 
ed, introduced it into qur schools. I am happy to say 
that its practical working has confirmed my estimate of 
its worth. Itrust the time is near when it shall 
displace in the hands of the younger scholars 
the books which now gerve mainly to bewilder and 
confound the young mind, There is indeed no ‘royal 
road to knowledge,’ but there is a natutal and logical 
road, and I congratulate you on having found it.” 
Price 25 cents. Copies sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price to the Publishers, 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
No. 60 John st., New York. 


New School Books. 


ROCKLESBY’S ASTRONOMY NOW READY.—Ele- 

ments of Astronomy for Schools anu Academies, 
with Explanatory Notes and Questions for Examina- 
tion. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Prafessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College 
Hartford, and author of the “ Elements of Meteorolo- 
gy,’ and the * Views of the Microscopic World.” With 
splendid illustrations. 

In this work the author has aimed to preserve the 
great principles and facts of astronomy in their integ- 
rity, and to arrange, explain and illustrate them that 
they may stand out boldly defined and be clear and in- 
telligible to the honest and faithful student. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND MENSUR ATION. 
By James B. Dodd, A. M., Morrisson, Pro‘essor ef 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Traasylvania 
University. 

“Thave just examined, with some care, Professor 
Dodd’s Elements of Geomieiry, and, so far as I am ca- 
pable of judging, I conceive it to be, in wany respects, 
decidedly the best work of the kind extant. For sim- 
plicity, exactness and completeness, it can have no su- 
perior. Like his Arithmeti¢ and AlgePra, in many im- 
portant particulars his Geometry sttinds pre-eminent 
and alone.”—A. L. Hamitton, President of Andrew 
College. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HUPIAN PHYSIOLOGY.— 
By Prof. Worthington Hooker., of Yale College. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. ‘By Worthington Hooker, 
M.D., Professor in Yale College. This work is already 
introdiiced into meny eminy jnt schools. 

PROF. PEISSNER’S GEP_MAN GRAMMAR, on a new 
plan of remarkable simp! icity, and which meets the 
most cordial approval of teachers. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEQGRAPHY AND ATLAS.— 
With Maps and impor tant additions of matter not con- 
tained in any other ‘school Geography. Also, 

BULLION’S LAT’.N, GREEK AND ENGLISH GRAM- 
MARS AND CLA‘sSIC AUTHORS. The most popular 
series extant. : ' 

COMSTOCK’S SCIENTIFIC SERIES. Revised with 
the addition of late discoveries. Nobooke of this class 
ever gave so f,eneral satisfaction in the school rqom as 
these. The use of the Philosophy is not only almost 
as exteneive as the English language, but as the Ger- 


man also. : 
PALM ER’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR COMMON 
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woman should therefore learn its use in un-| Membership Cards for Seapets, $1,50 | SCHOOLS, is a most valuable treatise for every school 
a 4 S , : “ ‘ ies, 
penetrate beyond to those inner shrines of light | locking those other and more consonant bran-| yergymen are cocatiiny invited to \ettend free = hte tans READERS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, with 
where an angel might stand with veiled face, | ches of study; but to give strength, force and | charge. 22 Primers and Spelling Book. The publizhers believe this 
should turn awa: ft ; WILLIAM KEMP, . E. BABOOCK, to be by far the best system for teaching pupils toread = ¢ 
y to wander in those meaner | clearness to the intellect; as we have elsewhere | F. 8. LAWRENCE, 8 a md eng and spell, ever published, and the testimony of teach- ,» 
paths of vanity and display trodden by the many | said, let her study the classics, and not only as | © "ale Committe. 8. 4. MARTIN, KE, —_| ers confirm this a ae fin siliestcen pa 
. . e hal 
of her sisterhood—yet in the depths of our wo- | a discipline for the mind, but fram their noble RUSSELL CHENEY, 

















No.4, Cuurtland Street, New York. . 
Sold by H. A. Porter & Co., Rock Island, - oy 
0 


man’s soul we believe loved by the few. booksellers generally. 





Directing Committee. 
lim? 


purity of style to form a taste too refined to be | Janesville, Now. 1st, 1955: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beloit College. 
HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wed ay, January 3d, 1855, and con- 
tinues thirteen weeks. is I —_—2 > ad 
sides tha regular College , & Preparatory De- 
partment, and a Normal an English Dopartment, in 
which young men may be fi College, or qualified 
by a full and thorough English cation to become 
teachers, or to enter with minds well ished and dis- 
ciplined upon any of the active employntents of life. 
'A commodious edifice has just been completed to pro- 
vide students with room and board at cheap rates. 
The Tuition fee for the term is :— 









For the College Classes,..........++-++ sequen $10,00 
Preparatory Department,.......---+++++++0++++ 6, 
Normal and English Department, 5,20 


In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will come within $2 per week. 1tf 


Mrs. S. Foord’s Female Seminary. 
MRS. S. FOORD, Principal. 
MISS E. A. RUGER, Assistant Principal. 
HE FOURTH TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence May 9, 1855. This Seminary is located in 
the City of Janesville, at the residence of 8. Fo», Jr., 
on Jackson Street, three doors south of the Methodist 
Ghurch, and although recently established, the liberal 
patronage it has already received, is proof sufficient 
that it meets the wants of the community. 

Miss Ruger, who has been long and favorably known 
to this community as a teacher, will be associated with 
Mrs. Foord in the care of the school. : 

Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding ouses, 
or in private families, at a reasonable rate. 





hy, History of the United States, Mental Arithmetic, 
Rataral History, per term of 11 weeks,.......... 3,00 


osophy, (natural,) Botany, Algebra,............ $5,00 
: en sean Chemistry, Rhetoric, Intellectual 
Philosophy, Logic, Butler's Analogy, Paley’s Natural 
Theology, French and Latin,...........-- eeesees $6,00 
Exrkas —Pencilling, Perspective, Drawing from Na- 
ture, $3; °aintingin Water Colors, Flowers, Fruit and 
Birds, $5; Pastel Painting, $5; Painting in Crayons, 
black and white, $7; Landscapes in Water Colors, $3; 
Landscapes in Oil, $8; Incidental expenses, 25 cents. 
Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, wich use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Music, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 
Rererences.—Rev. T. J. Ruger, Rev. Hiram Foate, 
d J. B. Doe, Esq. 
“jpneeilie, Wis., March 19th, 1835. 1tf 


Standard Class Books, 


FOR THE ADOPTION OF DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
HE following excellent School Books have recently 
been adopted, under the District School Law, by 
more than ONE THOUSAND Boards of Education— 
First, because of their unsurpassed merit; d,be- 
cause they are, also, the most economical to the learner. 
READING AND SPELLING. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Pictorial l'rimer, McGuffey’s Ec- 
lectic Spelling Book, MoGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, 
Mc@uffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, McGuffey’s Eclec- 
tic Third Reader, McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, 





McGuffey’s Eclectic Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide. | 


The Hemans Young Ladies’ Reader. 


McGuffey’s Readers have been adopted as mene j 
n the | 


Text Books inthe following important Schools : 
Public Ward Schools of New York City, City Schools of 
Golumbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Zanesville, Chillicothe, 
Portsmouth, Marietta, Lancaster, Piqua, Newark, Mt. 
Vernon, Steubenville; Union Schools of Mansfield, 
Youngstown, Canton, Ashland, St. Clairsville, Mount 
Gilead, Athens, Cambridge, Putnam, Hillsborough, 
Ironton, Gallipolis, Harmar, Hamilton, Ro-sville, Leb- 
anon, Xenia, London, Beliefountaine, Tiffin, Akron, 
Elyria, Troy, Ripley, New Richmond, Milan, Ravenna, 
Fremont, Warren, Eaton. Urbana, Oxford, West Liber- 
ty, New Philadelphia, New Lisbon, Cuyahoga Falls; 
Public Schools of Pomeroy, Wilmington, Washington, 
Springfie d, Wooster, Ca-ro lton, Millersburg, George- 
town, Batavia, Piketon, Jackson, West Union, Woods- 
field, McArthur, Sarahsville ; City Schools of Wheel- 
ing, Va., Parkersburg, Va., Richmond, Ind., Cambridge 
City, Maysville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Milwaukee, 
Wis., besides innumerable Union schools, Select schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, and Schools of all kinds 
throughout the United States. Published by W. B. 
SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. For sale by book-sellers 
generally. Gtr 
Class Books in Arithmetic. 
AY’S ARITHMETIC, Part First; Ray’s Arithmetic, 
Part Second; Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Third; Key 
to Ray’s Arithmetic. 

ALGEBRA.—Ray’s Algebra, Part First; Ray's Al- 
gebra, Part Second ; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
and Second. 

RAY’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
Class Books in the Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, 
High Schools, Union Schools, and jistrict Schools in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 
becoming daily more and more popular. They are 
used as the regular Text-Books, wholly or in part, in 
all the following promingnt Schools: 

Ashtabula academy, Akron union school, Antioch 
college, Atwater seminary, Athens union school, Ames- 
ville institute, Albany university, Aberdeen union 
school, Baldwin institute, Brooklyn seminary, Bellevue 
union school, Buctyus union schvol, Bellefountaine un- 
ion school, Belmont union school, Barnesville institute, 
Beverly college, Bainbridge union school, Batavia pub- 
lic schools, Cincinnati public schoo!s, Columbus public 
schools, Chillicothe public schools, Cleveland select 
schools, Cooper female seminary, Cedarville academy, 
Chillicothe seminary, Cincinnati select schools, Colum- 
biana schools, Congress union school, Ganficld schools, 
Canton union school, Carrollton public schools, Cuya- 
hoga union echool, Cambridge union school, Coolville 
seminary, Dayton public schools, Delaware seminary, 
Defiance union school, Elyria union schog!, Eclectic in- 
st'tue, Eatom anion school, Farmer’s college, Franklin 
college, Fredericktown school, Fremont union sohool, 
Fredericksburg) schools, Farmington academy, Geo ge- 
town institute, Georgetown schools, Gallipolis union 
school, Greenville schools, Groveport union school, 
Grand river institute, Huron union gchool, Hudson 
seminary, Heidelberg coliege, Hillsborough union 
school, Hopedale academy, Hadson grammar school, 
Mayesville institute, Hanoverton union school, Hamil- 
ton union school, Ironton do., Jefferson do., Jackson 

mblic schools, Kenton do., neaster union school, 

* Loudonville public a ty eg union school, Lima 
academy, Logan public 13, Lithopolis academy, 
Loudonville academy, Madison college, Miami univer- 
sity, Massillon union school, Mansfield public schoo!s, 
Mount Union inary, Milun seminary, McConnels- 
ville school, Millersburgh public schodls, Manchester 
schools, McArthur public schools, Marlb: re2gh union 








oe ere union school, Muskingum college, Mon- 
roeville union school, Mogadore union school, Medina 
union t. Gilead union school, Mt. Veruon pub- 


lic sehools, diebury union school, Marysville public 
union school, Mt. Pleasant union school, 
Maumee City union achool, New Hagerstown academy, 
New Richmond anaay: Norwalk female seminary, 
* New Lisbon union . Norwalk union school, New 
Hollaud union school, New Richmond school, Oberlin 


Terms.—Reading, Writing, Orthography, Geogra- | 


Ancient Geography, Practical Arithmetic, History, 
(ancient and seeees Grammar, Belles Letters, Phi- 





| College, Ohio university (at Athens,) Orwell academy, 
| Oxford union school, Piqua public schools, Putnam un-- 
| ion school, Plymouth union schgol, Pomeroy: union. 
' school, Perrysburgh union school, Piqua public schools, 
Portsmouth academy, Poland academy, Pomeroy seleas 
academy, Piketon public schools, Ravenna union 
school, Roscoe unijon school, Republic union school, 
Ripley union school, Rock Creek public schools, Rosa- 
ville union school, Sandusky public schools, St. Clairs- 
ville seminary, Sarahsville public schools, Seneca coun- 
ty academy, Springfield public schools, Sharon college, 
Somerset public schools, St. Joseph’s college, Salem 
union school, Sidney inary, Shaw demy, Tal- 
madge public schools, Tarleton union school, Troy un- 
ion school, Tiffin public schools, Teachers’ seminary, 
Kirtland; Urbana union school, Upper Sandusky pub- 
lic schools, Utica union sehool, Venice union school, 
Wesleyan female college, Willoughby female seminary, 
Wooster public schools, Wooster Grove female semina- 
ry, Woodsfield union. school, Washington (Guernsey 
ecunty) un on school, Wellsville union schoo!, Wooster 
graded schools, Waynesburgh union school, West Lib- 
erty union school, Wilmington public schools, Washing- 
ton public schools, Waterville union school, West Bed- 
ford academy, Waverly public schools, West Union 
public schools, Washington (Fayette county) union 
school, Wilmington public schools, Xenia union school, 
Youngstown union school, Zanesville public schools, 
and hundreds of others might be named, were it ne- 





President Wesleyan Female College; Rev. Dr. Bishop, 
Farmers College; Rev. Randall Ross, t Bever- 
ly College; Rev, Joseph Gordon, President Albany 
University ; Rev, Samuel Finley, President Madison 
Coilege; Rev. 8. in Heyden, President W,.R. Eclectic 
Institute; Rev. J: - Fairchild, Professor in 
lin College ; Rev. W. L. Harris, Professor in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Rev. E. L. Magoon, author of “ Or- 
ators of the Revolution,” “ ican Christianity,” 
etc.; Rev. Prof. D. Howe Allen, of Lane Seminary ; 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher ; Rev. Dr. Thos. J. Briggs, 
late Prest. of Wood College ; Rev. Prof. Calvin 
E. Stowe ; Rev. B. F. Beft, late Prest, of Genesee Col- 
lege; Rev. Joseph M. Trimble, late Prof. in Augusta 
College; Rev. Chas. Biliott, Prof. of Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters in the Western University of Pa.; Rev. 
Prof. I. W. Andrews, M<zietta College; Rev. Solomon 
Howard, Prest. Ohio University ; Rev. J. G. Blair, Ohio 
University ; Rev. J. F. Given, Principal Prep. Dep’t 
Ohio University. \ 
FROM REV..PRORESSOR LARRABEE, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. 

Mc@urrry’s EcLectic READERS are well known to ed- 
ucators in all parts of the United States, as perhaps 
the best Class Books ever issued.— Professor Larrabee. 

AkITHMETIC.—In this important branch, the works of 
many authors have Been carefully examined, [)y the 
State Roard of Eduwcution,} and none found, all things 





apes Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Ci 
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For sale by book-sellers, generally. Stf 
Boardman, Gray & Co.’s Grand Action Piano- 
Fortes. 











DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT. 


ESE PIANO-FORTES have acquired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are 
in use in almost every section of the Union. 

The Dolee Campana Attachmeut is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, both in the United States and 
England, and is the great desideratum sought for to 
make a perfect piano-forte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolce Campana Attachment. 

The following, from eminent artists show its estima- 
tion by the musical profession :— 

H Albany, June 15, 1849. 

Messrs. Boardman & Gray: Gentlemen—I think I 
may affirm from its smplicity of structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte, that it is the best attach- 
ment with which I am acquainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost charming effects. 

Maorice Stra Koscn. 

Jenny Lind, after having used these pianos during 
her stay in New York, and at other places, writes as 
follows : 

Gentiemen:—It gives me much pleasure to speak in 
favor of your piano-fortes which have been used by me 
at different times during my stay in this country. I 
have every reason to be satisfied with their qnality aid 
eapeines of tone, and hope they will continue to re- 
cee the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Yours truly obliged, 4 

New York, 1850. Jenny Linn. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

We have tried and tested the “‘ Dolce Campana,” and 
we have heard many of our professional brethren. try 
it, and can conscientiously recommend it to the favor 
our readers.—N. Y. Eve. Mirror, Oct., 1249. 

It is the on'y invention that has ever brought the 
piano-forte to be a piano—N. Y. Jiome Journal. 


We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room will not admit. 

Piano-fortes made by usare WARRANTED to give 
entire SAT/SFACTION, or purchase-money and all 
expenses refunded. BOARDMAN, GRAY &C?. 

Albany, N. Y. 1 


Catter’s Physiological and Anatomical Plates. 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, for 
1. Colleges, Academies, High Schools and Families; 
458 pages, 150 illustrating engravings. By Calvin Cut- 
ter, M.D, Price $1. 

2. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
for Grammar and Common Schools; 190 pages, 83 illus- 
trating engravings. By the same. Price 45 cents. 

Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for Schools, with 100 engravings, 130 pa- 
ges, by Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. Price 30 cents. 

4. Cutter’s Large Outline Anatomical Plates, (10 in a 
sett, three feet by two,) beautifully colored and moun- 
ted, for Colleges, Academies and High Schoo!ls.— 
Price $10. . 

5. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $5. 

6. Cutter’s District School Outline Anatomical Plates, 
(8 in a set,) beautifully colored and mounted, for Gram- 
mar and District Schools. Price $6. 

7. The same, colored, but not mounted, Price $3. 

COPIES FOR EXAMINATION. 

Por examination, single cop‘es wiil be sent by mail, 
postage paid by me, at following rates, payment in post 
office stamps, sent in advance: 

Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology 

and ilygiene, by Mrs. E. P. Cutter,........ 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by Calvin 

Catter, M.D.......... ey Free se ye a PEL 51 cts. 
First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

ee eee are. 21 cts. 

Books for examination, and Books and Anatomical 
Pilates for introduction at reduced prices, supplied by 
Catvin Cutter, Warren, Mass.; Clark, Austin & Smith, 
New York; 8. FE. Adams, Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. 

Sola by Clark, Austin & Smith, New York, and by Book- 
sellers generally, 

The attention of teachers is particularly invited to 
Mrs. B. P. Cutter’s Human and Comparative Am tomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene. The work is entireiy new, 
and is adapted to the use of District Schools and the 
primary classes of High Schools, Academies and Semi- 
naries, 

Cutter’s works have been recommended by the State 
Board of Education, in every State in the Union that 
has recommended any work on that subject. 

° Ca.vin Currer. 

Warren, Mass., Jan. 1, 1855. 1tf 


Evidence of Excellence. 


UNEQUALED MERIT, COMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS, 

T is believed that no books ever presented to the pub- 

lic have met with such universal approbation as 
those embraced in Fe'ectic Educational Series. Not 
only have nearly all the leading practical teachers in 
the State, by their le manifested their high appre- 
ciation of their merits, and the satisfaction they feel 
in using them; but many others, whose sphere of in- 
» struction is in the highe: Departments of Educxtion, 
but who also earnestly lahor for the progress and wel- 
fare of the Common School&, have united in this gener- 
al voice of approval. The fallowing distinguished Kd- 
ucators have recommended them : 

Rev. A. Mahan, late Presidgnt of Oberlin College; 
Rev. George E. Pierce, Preside: 
Prest. Smith, Marietta Coll Rev. John Covert, 
President Ohio Female College; Rev. P. B. Wilber, 








** soa 


W. R. College; Rev. ' 


PPLE LPO 


ed, equal to Ray’s series, which embraces 
three \ 


Part First is a book of simple and easy lessons and 
tables for young chiidren. 

Part Second is a very complete and thorough work 
on Mental Arithmetic, a branch of study too much neg- 
lected in common schools. 

Part Third, devoted to Practical Arithmetic, is am 
excellent treatise, and well calculated to make pupils 
thorough arithmeticians. \ 

They are of the highest order of merit. Professor 
Ray's works show that the author isa thorough mathe- 
matician, and a skillful: and successful instructor.— 

ofessor Lay ee. \ 

Published by W. B:.SMI?H & CO., Cincinnati. For 
sale by book-sellers, generally. Stf 


The National Series of Standard School Books, 
es TO THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 





EW AND IMPROVED: RDITIONS of several of 

these works have lately. been published; which, 
with our late\publicstions, enable us to offer an en- 
tire set of Standard Books, for Union School Districts 
and Townships, that may be regarded as a Modern, 
Uniform, and Permanent Series—thus rendering en- 
tirely unnecessary the frequent changes in school 
books, that haveheretof»re been .so perplexing, ex- 
pensive, and annaying, both to teachers and parents. 
Our list embraces\some of the most approved text- 
books in the various,departments of study, viz : 

SPELLING AND PronynciaTION.—For arrangement and 

pleteness, in teaching this important, though too 
frequently neglected department, no teacher will fail 
to appreciate Price's Engtish Speller, Northend’s 
Dictatation Eaervises, Wriyht’s Orthography, and 
Martin's Orthoepist 

ReapinG Booxs.—-To wake up the mind) arrest and 
teach the student to read in a natural and and uncon- 
strained manner, Parker’s Series is preferred by many 
of the best teachers. Parker and Zachos’ Introductory 
Lessons in Reading and Elocution, with prineiples ra- 
ther than rules, and copious examples for illustration, 
and the High School Literature, prepared by Rev. J. 
McJilton and Dr. Monmonie *, of Baltimore—containing 
the choisest and most varied selections in the English 
language—will fully meet the wants of classes in semi- 
naries and schools. 

Enouise GramMar.—S. W. Clark’s system is superse- 
ding the old Grammars heretofore published. By it 
the student is taught to use Perception, with Reflecti 
—Practice, as well as Theory. 

Rueroric.—Professor Day’s Art of Rhetoric is pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be in advance of every 
other work on that subject. 

Ex.ocution.—Northend’s Little Speaker, American 
Speaker, and School Dialogues, and Zachos’ New Amer- 
ican Speaker, contain the choisest selections ef pieces 
(Oratorical, Poetical, and Declamatory.) 

EnGuisn Ports.—Professor Boyd, of Geneva, has laid 
our academies and seminaries under lasting obligation, 
for his annotated editions of the English Poets, viz :— 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Cowper’s Tsk, F ble Talk, 
etc,, Thomson’s Season’s, Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 

History anp Geocraray.—Mrs. Willard’s Histories 
of the United Stutes, and Usiversa! History—with her 
incomparable Charts—are not equalled by any author. 
Monteith’s Youth’s Manual of Geography (l..tely pub- 
lished) has been adopted in the ward and public -chvols 
of New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, and other sities (to 
take the place ofSmith’s and Mitchell’s Prima y Geog- 
raphy.) It is adapted both to Primary an@ Intermedi- 
ate classes. A more advanced work on Geography, 
prepared by Francis McNally, to follow ‘ Monteith’s 
Manuzl,” will be published in January, 1850. 

Matuematics,—Professor Davies’ works aren: re- 
garded as the National System, being the. standard 
tert-Looks in mathematics (in connection with Pro- 
Sessor Bartlett's works) of the Military Academy of 
the United States,and also in most ofthe colleges 
throughout the country. Duvier’ Arithmetics are the 
Soundation of the whole series, Wewould especially 
call your attention to his Intellectual Arithmetic, jusi 
published, 

CuambBers’ ELEMANTARY Scrences.—These works are 
not only intended for text-books, but are valuable for 
school and family Libraries. 

ParLosopny, ASTRONOMY, AND MyTHoLoGy.—Parker’s 
Philosophies are favorite books with all teachers who 
have used them. MclInty:e’s Astronomy is a very v 1- 
uable elementary treatise. Dwight’s Grecian and Ro- 
man Mythology is regarded the best work on this inter- 
esting subject. 

Boox-Kerrixe anp Penmansuip.—Fulton and EKast- 
man's Book-keeping isin ex'enxive use, and their 
Copy-Books and Chirographic Charts meet with very 
general faror. 

Tue Home Cyciopepias, on Liprary oF REFERENCE.— 
These volumes are intended te comprise a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole circle of human knowledge ; in 
other words, to form a general Cyclopedia, ina portable 
shape, for popular reference, family libraries, teachers’ 
and school libraries, and the general reader. 

Teachers, schoo! commissioners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know more about these 
books, will please address the publishers, 

1 A. 8. BARNES & 00., No. 51 Johnest., N. Y. 


~~ Milton Academy. 


pre. A. ©. SPICER, Paixcipat; Prof. A. Warrrorp, 

Teacher of the Classics; Mrs. 8. M. Sprozr, Precep- 

tress, and Prof. J. F. Pease, Teacher of Music. 
Calendar.—Third Term for 1855, opened on 

bag a March 28, 1855,—Oloses, Wednesday, July 

| 4th, 1855. 

| Expexses.—Tuition, per term, from... ....$8,50 to $5,0¢ 

















Music on the Piano Forte, extra,..... 10,00 
Oil Painting, ee gocce SONU 
Other varieties of Painting, 
each, aad 2,00 
Vocal Music, Se Scie 2.00 
Tuition must be sctiicd in adcance. Board, from 
| $1,50 to $2 per week. 


L. 0. MAXSON, Pxuzs’r or Boanp, 
A. C, Spicer, Secretary. 
| _ Milton, March, 1855. if 


’ CHARLES HOLT, PRINTER—JANBSVILIE, W183. 
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The more we use the better we like 
% PIERSON’S GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS,” 


8 a common remark of Teachers who are using it.— 
It is adapted to any modern atlas, either of which 
can be purchased separate'y, and not only teachers 
but students re delighted with it. acts and locali- 
ties, by its aid, become indelibly impressed on th: mind 
without the iabor ef committing a whole volume of 
words to memory. 

George Payh Quackenbos, Rector of Henry Street 
Grammar Scho@l, aud well known as one o; the most 
successful teachers in this city, says:—* Those who 
desire a complete and valuable course of geographical 
questions, need Jook no further than Mr. Pierson’s 
work, for they will not be able to find a better. 

“I have used it for some time past, and the result 
has been entirely, satisfactory. I cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the notice ef teachers. WM. ii. SMITH, 

“ Principal ol Ward School No. 1, New York.” 





“ Pierson’s Geographical Questions is the best work 
for advaucing a class in the study of Geogra; hy that 
has yet come within my notice. J. D. DEMILT, 

“ Principal of Ward Schooi No. 34, N. Y.” 


“I have used Pierson’s Geographical Questions for 
some time, and, from experience, I must state that the 
work is the best arranged and most tho, ough of ite 
kind that I have yet seen. Luse it simply because it 
precisely answers its purpose in posting up pupils in 
the minutie of Geograpiiy. It is well suited tor Com- 
mon Schools, and I have no hesitatioa in recommend- 
ing it to the public and to my brether teachers. 

“JOHN J. DOANE, 
“ Principal of Ward Schoel No. 85. 

“New York, March 28, 1854.” 

“We fully agree with Mr. Doane. 

“A. MURPHY, Prin. Ward School No. 16." 
“N. P. BEERS, Prin. Ward School No. 15.” 
“SAM’L ST. JOHN, Prin. Ward School No. 26." 

“Thave thoroughly examined the book, and do not 
hesitate to-say that it is superior to any work on that 
subject that has come under my observation. Iam 
confident that its general a.:option as a text book by 
our high schools and seminaries would be considered 
by ail who fee) an interest in this branch of science, as 
an omen of good. D. M. KIMBALL, M. A., 

“Principal of Kingston Academy.” 





‘It supplies a deficiency which must have been felt 
hy teachers generaily while giving instruetion in Geog- 
r-piy. Itembraces an adimirabie selection of ques- 
tions in the first part for thy map; of history and ge- 
neral information in the second part, aud review 

hrouglout, which renders it a complete sysicm of Ge- 
ography, and well adapted to any good atlas. 

“If its reception is equal to its merits, Ith nk it will 
be generally adopted as a text book for schouls and 
academies, G. H. STEBUINS, 

“ Principal of Public School No. 12, Brooslyn.” 





“ A recent publieation by D. H. Pierso», A. M., call- 
ed‘ ASystemo Geograph cal Questions,’ contains the 
skeleton of all tke gevgraphical knowledge that is 
worth the time that is usually devoied to that study, 
an abstract of all that is essential, requiring continual 
reference to maps, and consequently employing both 
the mind and the eye to act in coucert iv the acquisi- 
tion of that essential knowledge—iy iar the most per- 
fect method of app opriation that was ever devised. I 
have used almost ull the Geographies published for the 
last for-y years, and decidedly preferring this, I have 

dopted it in my: establis! t. ISAAC fF. BRAGG, | 
“Staten Island, Chelsea Lyceum, Sept., 1854." 

“Experience has demonstrated that the plan isa 
goed one, and I most cordially recommend it to parents 
and teachers. SOLOMON JENNER, 





“ Principal of Commercial and) Classical School, 75, 


Henry street, New York.” 
“I cheerfully concur in theabove. J.H. BROWN, 
“Prin. of Chelsea Coll. Ins., 230. West 19th-st., N. Y.™ 


“ Philadelphia, July, 1854. 

“ After a careful examination of Pierson’s:Geogra- 
phy, we cheerfully recommend it as a valu ble aid in 
teaching and learning this branch from any Atlas now 
in use. 

“Nicholas It. Maguire, Principal Hancock Grammar 
Schoo.; P. A. Cregar, 8. E. Granmar School; J. H. 
Brown, Prin. Zane-st. Grammar Sehool; Z. Hopper, 
Prin, Jef :rson Grammar School; Geo. A. Piper, N. 
Grammar Schoo! ; James C. Fisch 1, M. D., South Wess 
Grammar *chool; John Joyce, Wenacoe Boys’ Gram- 
mar Sehool; Jas. H. McBride, Prin. Harris n Boys’ 
Grammar School; William Roberts, Prin. Ris ggold 
Grammar School; A. H. Laidlaw, Mon oe Grammar 
School ; Geo. Yeage , Livingston Grammar School ; H. 
T. Louderbaek, Mt. Vernon Geummar Scho:.1; Eogene 
Smyth, Prin. Jackson Con. Gr. mmar School; James 
M. Bird, Prin. Lomb-st. P. School; G. B. St: cidale, 
Madison Boys’ Grammar School.” 

This bock has recently been adopted by the Board 
of Education of Mi waukee, and is rapidly going into 
use wherever its merits become known 

Sample cop es sent to Teachers for examination, om 
receipt of thr e letter stamps, to cover p. stage. 

Putlished by KIGGINS & KELLOGG, 
Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 88 John-st., N. Y. 

K. & K. also p..blish PIERSON’S WEEKLY SCHOOL 
REPORT, showing the daily prog ess of the Scholar, 
summed .p at the close «f each week, for the inspeec- 
tion and signature of the Parent or Guardian, thus ae- 
ting as a double check upou the Scho ar. This is an 
article that every Teacher can use to advantage; and 
is afforded much lower than they can get small lots 
nm: nufaetured for. Priee to i eachers, 50 cents per do- 
9m 








A. MONTHLY SERIAL, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPULAR. EDUCATION. 
GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 





EDITORS AND PRORIETORS. r 
TERMS: 
One cops, per year, in advance,................. $1 00 
PAE OOION So ns dh nes hecres tne sasntisges<éwe 4x0 ese Oe 
BO Ge hee pas os bac osceae. 8-00' 


A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be 
published in the J: urnax at the following rates :— 





ES, = a re $75 00 
Half,: .“...... Sots ehvd ee ce sgeds 0 00 
One-fourth column, one year, 30 60 

Lesser advertisements, and for a shorier period, a8 


proportionate rates. 
PREMIUMS: 

Por Ten subscribers, oue copy and $4,00 tothe getter 
up of the club. 

~ = subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
club. 

For Five subscribers {at one doilar,) one copy of “ Fash- 
ion and Famine,” by Mrs. Aun S. Stevens, “Fern 
Leaves,” by Panny i'ern, or any new and popular 
work that may be had for $1,35. 

Por Ten subscribers (at one dollar,) one enpy of Godey's, 
Graham's, Harper’s, or any three dollar magasine. 

For Twenty subscribers (at one doliar,) one copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

For One Hundred subscribers (at one dollar,) $20,00 tm 
eash will be paid. 

Letters containing articles intended for puclisation, 
ress George 8. Dodge or Julia A. Viers. 


or taining remittanses, ad- 
dr ames Sutherland; 
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